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LEISURE IN OLERIOAL LIFE. 


EISURE has been called happily ‘“ The sabbath of the 
mind”, From the standpoint of time it indicates hours 
or days when one is free from the compulsions of life in which 
time is disposed of not according to one’s choice but rather 
as duty indicates. In this sense leisure is free time. One 
may follow taste or preference and do as one wills. One 
may write, read, think, or visit, as the whim of the moment 
suggests. 

From the standpoint of the mind leisure indicates freedom 
from mental strain, a condition of undisturbed mental calmness 
free from hurry, nervousness, plan, worry, bitterness, resent- 
ment, and the like. The mind is at rest, passive, and in 
condition to assemble and interpret thought, impression, and 
larger purposes with the joyous consciousness of freedom. 
The prevailing mood is one of reflexion and interpretation 
of the experiences of life, of the values that control life and 
of the mysteries that enfold us. The lines that thought will 
follow when the mind is relaxed and character is fairly serious 
find their beginning deep in life and they take direction toward 
the things that seem most worth while. Aspirations, purposes, 
and decisions that contro] the drift of life are passed in review 
quietly. When these periods of mental calm and quiet re- 
flexion are sufficiently frequent to take on importance in 
intellectual life, we find that one gradually builds up what may 
be called one’s personal philosophy. This is defined by Pro- 
fessor James as “ Our more or less dumb sense of what life 
honestly and deeply means; it is only partly got from books} 
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it is our individual way of just seeing and feeling the total 
push and pressure of the cosmos.” 

The mind in its full normal action tends to develop a whole 
outlook on life and to judge its parts as fragments of that 
whole. This is the essential note in intellectual culture. We 
deal with fragments of life necessarily. Business is a frag- 
ment; pleasure and study are fragments; professions, research, 
and even unselfish service of others, are but fragments of the 
whole of life which the mind normally endeavors to under- 
stand. Now all of: these ‘special interests and activities tend 
to take on exaggerated importance and to absorb interest and 
distort judgment. Nearly all men are partly victims of these 
mistakes. The mind normally rebels against them. When 
its powers are sufficiently developed, it goes up to the high 
mountain of reflexion from‘which it aims to get an all-inclusive 
view of things in which’ proportions are restored and values 
are seen in true relation. Divisions of time sink away. 
Thought and imagination sweep without hindrance across the 
world and one meets’ intimations of immortality. The mind 
that has no time for reflexion, or, having it, lacks aptitude 
and will, remains victim of unreflecting ways and loses the 
Sense of proportions which is the mark of real culture. A 
philosophic calm‘is the birth-right of every normally trained 
mind. The aim of intellectual education or perhaps cultural 
education is to enable a man‘to see the whole of life and to 
judge securely the value of its parts as these become objects 
of interest to him. Just as the collective intellect of the world 
aims to build up the fragmentary sciences into one inclusive 
philosophy, each mind tends normally to build its varying 
€xperience and insights into one personal philosophy. Until it 
has done this, it has not fully lived. This is done by the habits 
of interpretation and reflexion developed practically when the 
mind is at leisure. Regardless of the extent to which a 
system of philosophy is accepted, the personal interpretation 
and adaptation of it in life remain always tasks for the serious 
individual, which are performed in times of mental leisure. 

The mind that stops with mind falls far short of the whole 
truth. God is spiritual. The soul is spiritual. All men are 
spiritual. Since it is by force of the spiritual element in us 
that we are destined to union with God, and all things take 
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final meaning by their relation to soul and God, leisure takes 
on an essentially spiritual meaning. It appears in the process 
of normally developed relations between man and God. The 
mind travels past all cultural planes, past tangible reality and 
the forces that control it, and seeks touch with transcendental 
truths. Just as all established religions have developed some 
form of mysticism, they have given expression to the great 
truth that the soul seeks ultimately an intimate personal ex- 
perience with spiritual reality. The Church has always been 
solicitous concerning the authenticity of mystical experiences 
in the supernatural life. While these have been accorded 
under the providence of God to but few souls, they do indi- 
cate the ultimate point of spiritual development toward which 
favored souls have been carried by divine grace. 

Perhaps it seems far-fetched to refer even casually to the 
mystical experience of God in a study of leisure in clerical 
life. But if the priest is herald of the soul; if he is the visible 
symbol of unseen and everlasting realities; if he is as the 
voice of God declaring eternal truths to souls, is it possible 
to discuss leisure in the clerical life without giving to it a 
spiritual note; without declaring that the normal priest who is 
spiritually minded will tend always in his times of leisure to 
go far beyond the planes of human culture and love to dwell 
among the realities of the unseen world? Free time, poise of 
mind, and calmness of spirit are of value to the priest in a 
lesser way in themselves. But their primary value is in this 
that they furnish opportunity for him to find his own soul 
and to know it; to find his God and love Him; to gain new 
insight into the mysteries of the spiritual world and to find 
ineffable joy there and there alone. 

Only the leisure that carries the priest into that unseen 
world is fully worthy of his destiny and graces. Only through 
the vision gained by it is he freed from the illusions of life 
which obscure the vision of the soul. He is enabled to peer 
beneath surface to substance, to catch the spiritual interpreta- 
tions that reveal God and neighbor and self, duty and oppor--: 
tunity in their divine character. Hurry is taken out of the 
blood. Confusion departs from the mind. The deeper unities 
that hold the world together in spite of the waywardness of 
life reveal themselves. All mean feelings and unworthy 
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ambitions ; all confusion of lesser purposes and sordid aims are 
disciplined out of life. The soul finds peace, which is a fore- 
taste of Heaven. 

There is no consciousness of effort or purpose in this ex- 
perience. We seem to be detached from life and to become 
observers of it. We stand on the banks of the river of life 
and watch its varied and turbulent flow without restraint, 
without motive, without intending effect. We live deeply and 
wonderfully in spiritualized leisure. Meditation and con- 
templation are related to it. They tend to become identical 
with it. Leisure is essentially contemplative and passive. 
Yet its gifts are without number and are priceless. We learn 
profound things from it, things not to be gained by conscious 
effort or directed intention. In this way leisure seems to 
give one almost the touch of genius, two of whose traits are 
the fusion of all the faculties and knowledge without ante- 
cedents. “‘When I thought myself most idle, most was 
accomplished in me.” 

Leisure is the greatest of all teachers. In this passive 
unconstrained attitude through which the soul comes to its 
own, it surrenders all timidities, conquers baser instincts, 
throws off lethargy, pierces through the veil of illusion, and 
comes to the doors of the temple of God Himself. It confers 
upon us peaceful acceptance of life and patience with its 
mysteries, beautiful understanding of the divine harmonies that 
are the high law of all life, great achievement in the righting 
of character, widened understanding and wisdom, the poise 
which is the pure gift of God. It corrects our compensations 
and reveals the shallowness of things that control imagination 
and shape motive. In this way it becomes a minor kind of 
revelation which one can know and accept gratefully but never 


describe. 
Nec lingua valet dicere, 
Nec littera exprimere, 
Expertus potest credere, 


Leisure is the great emancipator. Only as we share its 
benedictions, even in moderate proportions, do we gain any 
sense of complete freedom which is of the children of God. 
As the Lilliputians tied Gulliver by a thousand tiny bands and 
held him captive, incredible giant as he seemed to be, life 
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binds everyone of us at a thousand points, controlling speech, 
standards, thought, time, judgment, and aspiration. We are 
slaves of business, even slaves of duty, slaves of power, slaves 
of social conventions, slaves of temperament, slaves of feelings 
which survive their occasion. All of this is inevitable in large 
measure. Orderly living and effective service of others are 
expected as we merge into the multitude, become parts of it, 
perform our duties and live socialized lives as parts of the 
mysterious whole. Most of the doctrines that underlie our 
morality relate to our obligations to surrender preferences and 
take appointed places in the complicated scheme of things. 
Now there is danger that we shall be overwhelmed by this 
process. Free time, leisure of the mind, and the recognition 
of the claims of the soul alone can save us. Effort cannot 
compel this. Good will does not promise it. No signs indi- 
cate its coming nor may precautions hold it. Yet every 
thoughtful man, certainly every priest, should aim so to live, 
so to pray, so to meditate and hope that soul and mind may 
be prepared to welcome the gifts of leisure when in the provi- 
dence of God it is accorded. 

There are wider bearings of this thought which should not 
be lost from view. It is claimed that democracy is builded 
upon individuality or personality. Civilization is tested by the 
quality of individuality or personality that it develops. Reli- 
gion gives it supreme expression and makes effective law of the 
truths that underlie individuality and personality. The finest 
flower of culture is a noble type of developed personality. Edu- 
cation has no aim that is independent of individuality and 
personality. Men themselves feel baffled until self is fully 
and nobly developed and expressed. Leisure then can hardly 
have any important function that is not in some direct way 
related to the higher development of individuality and 
personality. 

Personality is individuality. Individuality is of the soul 
alone. The soul is separate, spiritual, distinctive, an end in 
itself. All things in life gain their value through spiritual 
bearings. Now the soul is unlike everything else that we know. 
The perception of it is gained only at the cost of effort and 
prayer. If leisure has any relation to our higher life and 
eternal destiny it must take on a spiritual character and be in 
some way related to the expression of the soul. 
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The soul is omnipresent, never suspended. It tolerates no 
neglect without penalty and conditions all true understanding 
of life and of its laws. It is supreme yet least in evidence, 
everlasting yet intangible, most easily harmed and most ex- 
posed to harm, in danger constantly from the subtleties of 
self-deception and the indirections of evil. It is timid, shrink- 
ing, fearful of life and of its distractions. Only in the silence 
and quiet of leisure does it venture from its hiding place and 
come into view. ‘ While all things were in quiet silence and 
the night was in the midst of her course, Thy mighty word, 
O Lord, came from Heaven from Thy royal throne.” * 

One can be very conscientious and yet know little about one’s 
soul. A priest can be very devoted to souls and scarcely under- 
stand hisown. A priest may live a busy routine life and avoid 
all opportunity to be alone with his own soul. There are many 
in this world who remain unwilling to “ Sit alone in a room 
and think”. This may be due to dislike of effort, to distaste 
for reflexion, to the habit of carrying many unsolved problems 
and to fear of self-knowledge that might force them to reso- 
lution. It may easily be an aspect of self-deception that takes 
on the color of sin. All of this may occur without any self- 
accusing thoughts. One may excuse this reluctance by the 
consolations that come from a busy life, devoted to the welfare 
of others and to the neglect of self. The Church has made a 
brave attempt against all of these subtle processes by insisting 
constantly on the clerical duty of meditation and spiritual read- 
ing. These are not ends in themselves, nor are they so in- 
tended. They show that the deepest traditions of spiritual life 
recognize the supreme claims of the soul, and the requirement 
of meditation and spiritual reading is nothing other than a 
requirement of enforced leisure which gives to the soul daily 
opportunity to express itself and assert its sanctioned claims 
upon time and mind and will. The annual retreat is similarly a 
recognition of the primary claims of the soul upon the time 
and mind of the priest. Its days are consecrated to self- 
knowledge, self-correction, strengthened resolution and clari- 
fied vision of the spiritual world. A busy brain is just as 
good a workshop for the devil as an idle brain. Spiritualized 
leisure is a most effective safeguard against these dangers. 


1 Wisdom 18: 4. 
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Many of the spiritual and moral shortcomings of life may 
be traced to a subtle fear of self-knowledge, to unwillingness 
to face the real self, to call things by their actual names and 
sit in unsparing impersonal judgment of one’s motives and 
traits. The habit of losing oneself in multiplied activities en- 
ables one to escape the hours or days of leisurely reflexion that 
might bend the drift of life back toward God. In this way, very 
often, a deceitful spiritual peace is obtained which is the 
peace of surrender and not the peace of spiritual victory. The 
cherishing of resentment, bitterness, self-pity, and self-seeking 
tends to kill the taste for spiritual leisure and to rob one of all 
regret for losing it. One of the supreme advantages of spirit- 
ualized leisure is that it is without effort or purpose. The ad- 
vantages come by an illumination, not as the outcome of logical 
processes. Impressions, aspirations, and judgment assemble 
themselves in some mysterious process and one seems to receive 
spiritual insight rather than achieve it. All unholy fear ofs 
spiritual truth is lost. All shrinking from the discipline that 
safeguards higher interests is lost. Every lurking doubt that 
one’s only wisdom lies in the ways of unyielding loyalty to 
virtue at whatsoever cost, is dispelled. 

It is difficult to describe these spiritual advantages of leisure. 
One finds all of these high qualities of spiritual life among 
those who are extremely busy. When these are “ recollected ”, 
as the phrase is, their souls appear to have gained the gifts of 
leisure. It is difficult to describe leisure in the terms of time 
because it is an attitude of mind and soul that may be independ- 
ent of time. On the one hand one may say that the highest 
quality of spiritual life involves the experience of mental and 
spiritual leisure. Yet a description of it must be typical or 
theoretical unless one makes a study of the persons who have 
enjoyed the gift to a high degree and whose lives show its 
operation in an attractive way. It appears to be a grace freely 
given following upon sincere consecration and intelligent in- 
dustry in seeking to conform life fully to the divine ideal. The 
experience of it seems to confer a new quality of life upon 
mind and soul. This is displayed by a tone of gentle assur- 
ance, freedom from hesitation, prompt obedience to grace, and 
an independence against all attractions of the lesser compen- 
sations of life that play havoc so widely among us. Something 
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of this poise of power is witnessed following upon great 
decisions. It is seen, for instance, when the vows are pro- 
nounced in the religious life, on the day of ordination of the 
priest, in the triumphant survival of a severe spiritual test, in 
a great victory over the harassments of temptation. All occa- 
sions of intense emotional experience that have spiritual bear- 
ing confer upon the soul many of the gifts that are associated 
with spiritualized leisure. Sometimes its presence is recog- 
nized by an undefined influence. An American man of letters 
who became deeply involved through financial losses was 
carried past his embarrassment by the kindly intervention of a 
capitalist who at that moment was under attack widely in the 
United States. The former said on one occasion when speak- 
ing of his benefactor, “ The sight of him is peace”. This may 
be said of the character that has gained the experience of 
spiritualized leisure. 

Undoubtedly the contemplative life as described in our liter- 
ature of the supernatural displays a full and wonderful array 
of these spiritual gifts. But that high type of spiritual life 
seems to be reserved to gifted souls which give themselves over 
completely to the absorbing service of our Divine Lord. It has 
seemed worth while to approach in the direction of that 
exalted ideal without any pretence of describing it or suggest- 
ing that it may be more widely enjoyed than one imagines. 
This interpretation of leisure in the clerical life was begun as a 
study of the disposition of the priest’s time. The advance 
from the study of time to the study of mental leisure was 
natural, although unforeseen. The advance then from leisure 
of the mind to leisure of the soul was equally natural, yet 
equally unforeseen. But the original purpose remains. Again 
it seemed worth while to suggest to the average priest who is 
going through average clerical experience that the joys of 
leisure of mind and of soul await his industry and promise 
rewards to it. The priesthood as a whole ought to be able to 
share in some degree the wonderful experience of the con- 
templative life. It seemed worth while to base an appeal for 
that on a study of the circumstances and opportunities of 
priestly life and to enable priests to realize that they err in 
believing that they are excused from all efforts toward a con- 
templative attitude because contemplation has been represented 
as too remote from them. 
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Leisure in the clerical life may be examined from the 
standpoint of time. In the case of pastors in small towns or 
country districts the problem of disposing of unoccupied time 
is extremely difficult. An absence of intellectual tone is to 
be noted in such communities. There is little if any apparent 
demand for the results of study. The pastor must remain with- 
in call on account of the ordinary emergencies of accident, 
sickness, or death. Nature seems to slow down mental activity 
when one’s time is largely unoccupied. This problem is dis- 
tinct for that type of priest. He is not for the moment held 
inmind. Pastors in larger towns and particularly in the larger 
cities are more apt to be busy than idle. The poor, those who 
have fallen away from the Church, the young, the middle 
aged, and the old, the sick, the demands of the community 
on the priest as citizen and leader present a range of claims 
upon the priest’s time which make him a busy man. If we take 
into account the time needed for ordinary parish activities 
such as feast days, funerals, marriages, the preparation of 
sermons, we gain additional insight into the inroads that ordin- 
ary duties make on the priest’s day. If in addition we keep in 
mind the time spent in receiving visitors, whether they be 
fellow priests, parishioners, or others who seek advice or in- 
formation ; and also the time required for making visits as duty, 
courtesy, and propriety advise, we find the priest to be a busy 
man. If to all of these we add the time devoted to the parish 
school, to confessions; to the individual instruction of con- 
verts, to the complicated business affairs of the parish, the 
priest’s day is pretty well accounted for. But he is required 
furthermore by the authoritative traditions of priestly life to 
spend between two and three hours a day in exercises of official 
and private devotion. The Mass, the breviary, spiritual read- 
ing, meditation, and other customary pieties can hardly be 
cared for with dignity and spirit in less than three hours. 

Furthermore, the health of the priest makes it necessary for 
him to take exercise regularly, to be out of doors for one or 
two hours daily, engaged in some form of exercise and re- 
creation that will keep health, temper, and nerves in good con- 
dition. No priest is benefited by a purely sedentary life. 
No priest can retain a wholesome and balanced outlook if he 
neglects the relaxation and exercise that are held by modern 
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medical science to be necessary. Varied and exacting as are 
all of these demands on the priest’s time, he could master the 
situation readily if it were possible for him to introduce rigid 
system into his daily life. It may be that nearly all priests 
could readily control sixty or ninety minutes every day in five, 
ten, or twenty minute periods. But leisure time must be con- 
secutive time and under control if it is to serve the real purpose 
of leisure. A business man accomplishes wonders within the 
eight or ten hours of the business day because he can introduce 
system and enjoy the service of elaborate office organization. 
But a parish house is not a business office. A priest is only 
secondarily a business man. Without doubt many priests man- 
age their time badly. They could be much more systematic 
than they are. But if the priest is to subject his convenience 
to the reasonable convenience of parishioners, he must adapt 
the arrangements of his personal life to suit their own needs 
rather than his own preferences. So many of the priest’s 
duties are occasional that he tends to develop a habit of wait- 
ing the dictates of duty rather than that of controlling its calls. 
The priest who organizes his time regardless of the conveni- 
ence of his people is hardly to be commended. A happy com- 
promise must be asked under which the personal claims of the 
pastor should be adjusted to the convenience of those whom 
he serves. 

A story is told of a distinguished and scholarly archbishop 
now dead to the effect that on one occasion a poor old woman 
came to his house to ask his advice concerning a family quarrel. 
The servant at the door told the visitor that the archbishop 
was busy with study and that she could not see him. She came 
back on three other days at different times and each time she 
was told the same thing. On the last occasion she knelt in 
simple piety outside of the door and raising her eyes to Heaven 
said, ‘‘ Dear Lord, when you send the next archbishop, please 
let him finish his studies before he comes”. The lesson is 
obvious. Whatever the difficulties in his way the priest should 
endeavor to gain control of some leisure time every day or 
every week at least in which he might enjoy all of the fruits 
that a cultured and spiritually minded man should be able to 
harvest from it. 
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The heritage of this busy and disorganized range of activity 
is carried over into the clerical mind. As the day is busy, 
though disorganized, the mind tends to be busy and to become 
disorganized. Disconnected activities break down the habit 
of concentration and dull intellectual tastes, while killing the 
habit of reflexion. The mind tends to take initiative only as 
circumstances prompt it. Taste becomes practical. Interest 
in history, scholarship, art, current social and intellectual move- 
ments is lost. The priest discovers that he can be very busy 
and very effective as a pastor without maintaining quiet inter- 
est in intellectual things. Crowded days, distracted though 
busy minds, loss of the habit of reading, develop positive dis- 
like of the effort required by thought or writing. Even the 
reading that the priest enjoys is apt to be without purpose 
and without serious profit to him. Newspapers and many 
magazines are thieves of much clerical time. Even a wide 
range of superficial information to which one can attain may 
have no cultural or character value. This is a minor danger 
in clerical life. Facility in manipulating phrases and a grace- 
ful self-confidence may enable a priest to talk well in public 
on many subjects and give him a most satisfactory reputation 
asascholar. But this is not the highest form of mental power. 
Valuable as it is in many ways, it should not satisfy the long- 
ing of the priest for the quiet and attractive joys of the well 
formed mind. 

Habits of reflexion and interpretation are essential in mental 
leisure. Longing for the times of quiet when the mind is free, 
the habit of reviewing life and all of its mysteries, joy in 
finding the deeper relation of things, and improved capacity 
for finding those relations and drawing lessons in wisdom and 
understanding from them, are reserved to those minds alone 
which have attained to a philosophic calm that is the gift of 
leisure. This development should be looked upon as the per- 
sonal mental achievement of the priest. It is the expanding of 
life within him. While it makes him wiser, far more mature 
in character and infinitely more discerning in dealing with his 
parishioners, it is primarily his own personal development on 
the way toward fuller life that God intends us to enjoy. 

But leisure in clerical life does not stop with the mind. It 
carries the priest into the invisible world, near to the spiritual 
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realities of that world, God, his own soul, and the souls of 
others. The priest is the herald of the soul. He is the symbol 
of the invisible world, prophet sent to declare the tragedy of 
sin and the glory of redemption through which God regains 
dominion over will and life. The vocation, and tastes, the 
training, the intelligence, and the duties of the priest should 
make the spiritual world very real to him. He should know 
his own soul and love its companionship. He should love the 
quiet hours that he may spend among the solemn mysteries of 
the invisible world, gaining but perhaps not searching mastery 
and insight into spiritual things. In as far as the priest gains 
insight into the high spiritual uses of leisure and enjoys its 
fruits, he will show forth his own achievement helped by the 
grace of God. No teacher can point the way, although respect 
for what teachers tell him can help much. The time and man- 
ner of his leisure will depend on circumstances and good will. 
No one can do much more than hint remotely at the insight 
that spiritualized leisure promises. What it means in discipline 
of character, in spiritual and moral poise, in glad surrender 
to the harmonies of divine life, in imperial command over 
faculty and inclination and in joyous assurance of the love and 
mercy of God, none can tell but those to whom these things 
have been given. “ None of us yet know for none of us have 
yet been taught in early youth what fairy palaces we may 
build of beautiful thought— proof against all adversity. 
Bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble histories, faithful 
sayings, treasure houses of precious and restful thought which 
care cannot disturb nor pain make gloomy nor poverty take 
away from us—houses built without hands for our souls to 
live in” (Ruskin). 

One priest might be mentioned who in former days hired a 
horse and buggy and drove some miles occasionally to a solitary 
commanding hill where he found supreme happiness in being 
alone, remote from the turmoil of the city and in almost sensible 
contact with the invisible God. A certain layman might be 
mentioned who from time to time left the city by trolley and 
went many miles to a forest where he wandered alone among 
the trees just at sunset when the leaves began their whispered 
conversation with the evening wind. The thought of God so 
overwhelmed him, and his own soul became so real to him that 
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tears flowed under suppressed emotion and he found relief in 
bowing his head and uttering the name of God repeatedly in 
reverence and prayer. Another layman might be mentioned 
who imagined God as with him constantly in almost tangible 
presence. He was as visibly conscious of that Presence and 
spoke of it with such joy and assurance as to be a constant 
source of admiration and even reverence to men of every faith 
and of no faith. A friend of his once remarked, “I need no 
argument for the reality of the spiritual world and for im- 
mortality other than the spirit and vision of him.” 

These are perhaps extraordinary instances. They seem to 
help, however, by showing the individual ways in which this 
spiritual insight may be vouchsafed to those who place no 
obstacles in its way and count obedience to the freely given 
grace of God as the first law of life. 

It seems that the priest should recognize these aspects of 
leisure as a problem of time and of mind and of soul. He 
should recognize that there is no fullness of life independent 
of the soul and that all of his achievements of whatsoever kind 
are achievements in the sight of God only in proportion as they 
help him to find his own soul and gain an outlook upon all 
life from its standpoint. This cannot be accomplished without 
intelligence and will and prayer. The atmosphere of the mod- 
ern world does not help at any one of these points. The in- 
creasing complexities of life consume time and leave us with a 
sense of futility. These complexities tend to disorganize the 
mind and arrest its onward progress toward the discovery of 
the soul and the meaning of the soul in daily life. Whatever 
the duties of the priest and however exacting they may be, he 
may still claim the right to know his own soul and to gain 
some insight into the deeper claims of God upon his time and 
his mind that he may attain to the fullness of life which is of 
the soul alone. There is no other way to gain insight into 
“ the secret and immense significance of life.” 

WILLIAM J. KERBY. 

Catholic University of America. 
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MISSIONARY OARPENTRY. 


Vide humilitatem meam et laborem meum.—Ps. 24. 
Virtutis omnis laus in actione consistit—Cicero, De Offc., 1, 6. 


I. 


DUCATIONALISTS and disciplinarians, especially those 

responsible for the development of religious character 

and its preservation, lay stress on the need of each individual 

specializing in some branch of science or art by way of having 

a “hobby ’—some pursuit to which one may turn with zest 
and pleasure for recreation, or to fill in hours of leisure. 

There is one hobby that recommends itself to many a mission- 
ary priest who is not inclined, or has not the oppoytunities for 
cultivating books or music or kindred pursuits. It is a hobby 
that is likely to be of great use to him practically. Mission- 
ary carpentry not only exercises the body, it also occupies the 
mind to useful and immediately practical purpose. It is an 
occupation which quickly attracts and soon delights by the 
results it furnishes. The satisfaction derived from construct- 
ing a simple altar or tabernacle leads to a desire for knowl- 
edge of a higher type and nobler purpose, such as that of 
ecclesiastical art, especially architecture, with its wide scope 
for historical study of those venerable fanes that stud the older 
world, the stately cathedrals that ring the new, and who is 
there so souless as not to be touched to reverence by their mute 
appeal—“ anthems sung in stone, poems in marble,” as men 
have called them. 

The work is of a kind too that has a spiritualizing effect. As 
with certain games, it makes one patient; it breeds judicious 
silence; it has a way of making one accurate, neat, orderly. 
This is a great asset in a priest’s life. Furthermore it is finan- 
cially profitable. The monetary outlook arising from the 
necessity of providing school and church furniture, of domestic 
repairings, often causes a pastor uneasiness. His people are 
willing enough to make sacrifices for the building of a new 
edifice, yet they become remiss in providing its upkeep, because 
they do not see the want as they do when there is no church 
or school for their accommodation. 

A priest who can do a little designing, if he have the neces- 
sary knowledge and skill to carry out his design or to direct 
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it, has a great advantage, not only in saving four-fifths and 
more of the cost of furniture, but in creating a certain interest 
among those around him. The capable people in his congre- 
gation will be disposed to help. There are those who know 
how to use the saw, the plane, the hammer. Many hands make 
light work. There is cheerful service with those who have a 
good leader. The priest whose practical knowledge enables 
him to direct the work gains in popularity because he creates 
interest in the affairs of the church. Trade jealousy, undue 
taking advantage of the priest’s supposed lack of familiarity 
with labor conditions are eliminated. Money is not only saved 
but made by enthusiasm, whilst sympathy and codperation 
are developed by the simple fact that the priest is directly inter- 
ested ; and all this with a very slight show of effort on his own 
part. Moreover it is recreation which improves the liver, and 
with the liver the temper and good-humor, lessening not only 
carpenter’s bills but doctor’s bills as well. 


II. Toots. 


What kind of tools does the missionary carpenter need? 
Comparatively few. He will find out what more he needs as 
he goes on practising. To begin with he requires a set of 
“cutting” tools. First of allasaw. There are several kinds. 
The hand saw (1) may be used for cutting the wood along 
the grain. There is a special saw, the rip saw, used for this 
particular kind of work which is called “ripping”. But the 
amateur may dispense with it entirely. The hand saw, if of 
good material (about five or six teeth to the inch), is for 
general use, even for cutting across the grain, where accuracy 
and cleanness of cut are required. The tenon saw (2) has a 
thin rectangular blade, stiffened by the insertion of the back 
into a strip of iron or brass. It is used only for cutting across 
the grain. The teeth are fine, numbering about twelve to the 
inch. It is to be distinguished from the dovetail saw, which 
is smaller (about nine inches in length). 

These will suffice for the beginning. For accurate and per- 
fect work later on there are the table saw (3), used especially 
for curves of wide sweep; the pad saw (4), for small curves; 
and the fret saw for delicate ornamental work. 
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Next are needed the “ paring” tools. 1. Planes: (a) The 
jack plane (5), for removing rough surfaces from newly sawn 
timber. The amateur must distinguish between this and the 
trying plane which is much longer and used for joints, where 
accuracy is essential. (b) The smoothing plane (6). It is 
used after the jack plane to make a perfectly even surface. 


(c) The rebate plane (7) may be added later, as an aid to 
neat work. Purchase double iron planes; they are much pre- 
ferable in practical work. 

The third kind of tool wanted is the spokeshave (8). It is 
a sort of drawing knife, required for paring down the edges 
of the wood; it is very useful in making outsides curves. 
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Chisels. A set of chisels is indispensable from the begin- 
ning. Half a dozen, ranging in size from about one quarter 
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of an inch to one and a quarter inch in width. The ordinary 
pattern, called “ firmer” (9) is the best. A few mortise chisels 
(10) should be on hand. 

2. “ Boring” tools, for boring holes into wood. There is 
the gimlet, of two kinds, both serviceable in practical work— 
the plain and the twist. It bores into hard wood. For soft 
wood use the bradawl. 
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3. The brace (11) is a labor and time saving tool. The best 
is that known as “ Barber’s Patent Bit Brace” which is fitted 
with an expanding chuck that will hold any form of bit, 
countersink, etc. 

4. Bits (12). The best is the kind which can be regulated 
to cut holes of various sizes, such as Clarke’s Patent Expansive 
Bit. The amateur, however, had best use the ordinary bit 
at first. A half-dozen of varying sizes will suffice. 

5. Countersinks (13). There are three kinds—the rose, for 
countersinking holes in hard wood or brass; the metal, for 
iron; and the soft countersink for soft wood; they are made 
for use with the brace. 

To these tools should be added a couple of screwdriver bits 
(14), which save much labor. 

Among miscellaneous tools should be mentioned—hammers 
—one for light and another for heavy work—joiner’s pattern, 
(15 and 16); a mallet (17) or wooden hammer for driving 
chisels. Also the following: Nail punch; pincers (18) ; pliers 
(19); try square (20); bevel (21); spirit and plumb level 
(22 and 23) ; pair of compasses (24) ; wood rasp (25); hand 
screws (26); gauge for marking (27); oilstone; and car- 
penter’s axe. 


With a kit of these tools the amateur carpenter is fairly well 
equipped for work. It is needless to say that the tools must be 
kept in good order by enclosing them properly when not in 
use. Mutton fat will keep them from rust. It requires some 
skill to sharpen the average tool so as to make it readily service- 
able. Ask counsel from a professional in these matters. There 
is much to be learned from such a course which it would other- 
wise require troublesome experience to supply. There are also 
excellent little manuals, such as The Beginner’s Guide to 
Carpentry (No. 1 of Marshall’s Practical Manuals), which 
give valuable information about tools and their use. 

I must next speak of the material upon which the tools are 
to be used, and first among these is 

III. TIMBER. 


Of the innumerable varieties of wood only a few need be 
mentioned as being of use to the amateur builder of furniture. 
Among the soft woods are chiefly the white and yellow deal 
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(pine), American; the cedar with straight and open grain, 
easy to work, and specially recommended for lining drawers, 
chests, and the interior of tabernacles. 

Medium woods are the Australian pine, maple, and silky oak. 
Hard woods are the beech, blackwood, oak teak, etc. 

In selecting a wood for practical purposes you must consider 
the various points of durability, workableness, finishing quality, 
color, and last but not least, shrinkage. Pine, if well seasoned, 
offers on the whole more advantages than most other woods 
to the amateur. This is especially true of the Red Pine or 
Kauri. It is suited for altars, choirstalls, prie-Dieu, and 
similar furniture. 


IV. DRAWINGS FOR WoRK. 


The preparing of plans and working drawings is not waste 
but saving of time; albeit the temptation to dispense with such 
preparation is great where there is enthusiasm to have the work 
finished quickly. The general principle may be laid down that 
the work will be quickly done, accurate, and well finished 
in proportion to the amount of care expended in making the 
drawings. In making these the point of harmony has to be 
considered. Thus the style of the building is determined by 
the shape and ornament of roof, doors, windows, etc. The 
furniture ought to correspond with the style of the building. 

Having made a rough sketch of what is wanted, the measure- 
ments must be taken and a drawing made to scale. A separate 
drawing is next made of each part in detail, clearly defining and 
marking the joints. Further details of paneling, mouldings, 
ornamental additions are noted; finally the exact position of 
locks, hinges, etc. is marked. 

Some detailed instruction regarding “ joints” might here 
be inserted, if space permitted; but a few lessons and practical 
directions from a friendly joiner or carpenter will do more 
to inform the learner than lengthy explanations on paper. 
It will not be amiss however to show the reader here 


V. How To ConsTrucT A CARPENTER’S BENCH, SAWING 
STOOL, ETC. 


A Sawing Stool or Trestle is made of white deal or similar 
wood. It measures for the top-piece 2 ft. or 2 ft. 6 inch. by 
4 (3) inch. For the legs, four pieces 2 ft. by 3 (2) inch. 
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The second article to be constructed is some form of car- 
penter’s bench. It should be about six feet in length, as follows: 
Table 1 board 6 ft. by 9 inch. by 2 inch. 
Iboard 6 ft. by g inch. by 1 inch. 
Side pieces (2) 6 ft. by 5 inch. by 1 inch. 
Legs 4 pieces 2 ft. 9 inch. by 3 inch. by 2 inch. 
Leg rails (4) 18 inch. by 2 inch. by 2 inch. 
Front braces 6 ft. by 2 inch. by 1 inch. 

The difference in thickness between the two table pieces will 
form what is known as the well of the bench. Tools placed 
in the well are secure from the planes when in action. 

There are certain contrivances to be constructed by a be- 
ginner in the carpenter craft which help him in his work later 
on. Such is the miter block, a wooden block arranged for 
sawing pieces at an angle. Further a miter shooting board; 
a joint shooting board. 

Similarly of service will be the cramp, which takes the place 
of hand-screws when these are not sufficiently large to hold 
the boards which are to be joined. The bench hook and the 
straight-edge; the latter is in constant demand where neat 
and exact work is called for. 

Add to these things, in the use of which a little practical 
guidance from an accomplished mechanic will readily introduce 
the amateur, the ordinary tool rack and shelves where each tool 
is to have its appointed place, and you are equipped for 
actual work. 


VI. CONSTRUCTION OF AN ALTAR. 


In 2 Paralipomenon 2:6 we read: “ Who then is able 
to build Him a worthy house? If heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain Him: who am I that I should be able 
to build Him a house?” Yet while in lowly reverence we 
must admit our incapacity to rear a worthy place of worship 
for our Lord, we remember His coming among men; His dwell- 
ing for years in the modest workshop of St. Joseph; finally 
His voluntary retirement in the tabernacles of the poor in a 
thousand mission churches; and this by His own holy will. 
We may raise Him then an altar constructed by hands directed 
by the heart which loves His glory, simple and devoid of 
magnificence though it be. 
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The construction and the drawing which must guide us in 
that construction, is simple enough. It may encourage the 
reader to know that the writer attempted it, and succeeded in 
his efforts at a time when he himself was wholly ignorant of 
the principles of designing, and when he had little more than 
a few saws purchased at an auction sale. The task had for 
him all the interest and novelty of a great adventure. 


J 


Fig. 28 presents the sketch of a complete altar, with its side 
elevation (29) and ground plan (30). It was built for a small 
oratory, but may be improved, as I shall show, to serve larger 
proportions. A few modifications will permit its adaptation to 
any style of architectural surroundings. 

The wood most suitable for the purpose is red pine or 
oregon. The dimensions are: 
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The width of the altar without the mouldings, 6 ft. 

The depth of the altar without the mouldings, 2 ft. 6 inches. 
The table projects all around, 2 inches, 

Height of the table, 3 ft. 4 inches. 
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The boarding used throughout, except for the panel of the 
reredos and the main covering of the altar front, is one inch 
thick. The panel and boarding of the front may be what is 
called three-ply or one-fourth inch boarding. 

The skirting board, 7 inches. 

The facings (pillars and cross board), 3 inches. 

The capitals, 11 inch. by 5 inch. 

The moulding, one and a half inch. 

In the center of the table top, about three inches back from 
the edge, a section is cut out corresponding to the size of the 
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altar stone to be used. Under the hole thus made a board, two 
inches larger all around, must be screwed to support the stone. 
If the stone is thinner than the table board the edge above the 
stone should be beveled, by which means the position of the 
stone will be easily detected in celebrating mass and the danger 
of upsetting the chalice is obviated. The cornice moulding is 
fixed in position directly beneath the two-inch projection of the 
table. This completes the table portion of the altar. 

The next set of drawings shows the process of constructing 
the tabernacle, shelf, reredos, ornamental parts, and crucifix. 

Section first (31) comprises the following material : 

Two side pieces, 13 inch. by 7 inch. by 1 inch. 

Two pieces for top and bottom, 10 inch, by 7 inch. by 1 inch. 

One piece for back, 13 inch. by 8 inch. by I inch. 

These pieces are fastened together with fine iron screws. 
Next the Facings are added (32). 

Two pieces for sides, 15 inch, by 1 and a half inch. by 1 inch. 

One piece for base, 7 inch. by 1 and a half inch. by 1 inch. 

One piece for top, 7 inch. by 2 and a half inch. by I inch. 

The door piece will then be, 7 inch. by 11 inch. by 1 inch, 


Next the buttresses (33), cut of two pieces, 1 ft. by 5 inch. 
and marked to the required shape. The top section will be 
2 inch. wide and 3 inch. long. The outward cut, at right 
angles to this, is 1 inch. The curve extends from this to a 
point § inches from the bottom of the piece. 

The small shelf for the tabernacle is now made (34), the 
construction of which is apparent: 20 inches long and 7 inches 
deep. 

The box is screwed in position on this shelf (35) and the 
buttresses are screwed tight from the inside to the sides and 
shelf, three inches back of the front edge (36). 

The table shelf (37) four feet long, five inches high, and 
seven inches deep, on which the tabernacle is fixed midways. 

Lastly, the reredos, consisting of a sheet of three-ply or 
one-fourth inch boarding, six feet long and one foot five inches 
high. To this the frame is secured by screws inserted from 
the back as in Fig. 38. The dotted lines in the centre show 
how the back of the tabernacle is fitted into this framework. 

The mouldings are added as follows: 
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The capital of the tabernacle and the moulding round the 
large shelf should be one and a fourth inch rectangular mould- 
ing. That of the buttresses, of the smaller shelf and, if desired, 
as an edging for the door, is three-fourths of an inch. 


L 


Beneath the projecting edge of the altar table a one and a 
half inch moulding is fastened. 

As it is difficult to nail or screw mouldings neatly in position 
(they are sure to be more or less injured by the hammer) it is 
preferable to glue them on. . 

Fit the hinges to the door and indicate by boring the key 
hole. The door ornament is cut with a fret saw from a piece 
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of three-play (39). The radius of the outer circle is two 
inches ; that of the inner circle, one and three quarters inch. 

For the Cross draw two diagonals to the outer circle at 
right angles to each other. Draw the four segments. Then 
cut away the waste (shaded in the drawing). 

The Crucifix (40), including steps, is 8 inches high. Each 
step is one inch in height. Their width and depth are 
respectively 

7 inch. by 5 inch.—5 inch. by 4 inch.—3 inch. by 3 inch. 

A mortise is cut in the middle of the top step to receive the 
shaft of the Crucifix. This shaft is five and a half inch. by 
three-fourth inch. by one-half inch. The cross piece is three 
inch, by three-fourth inch. by one-fourth inch. The two are 
half-and-half jointed, 2 in. from the top of the shaft. The lock 
is fixed, and the altar is complete, except for the staining, 
varnishing, or other finishing. The method of finishing will 
be described in a later chapter. 


VII. 


Should the semi-circular arch, or the gothic arch, predomin- 
ate in the building, or even should the fagade of the sanctuary 
be semi-circular or gothic, the altar may be brought into 
harmony of style by a very few modifications of the original 
plan as above described. The main part of the altar will be 
the same, as also will be the reredos, the altar shelf, and the 
buttresses. The only differences will be in the size of the body, 
and the front of the tabernacle, and in the style of the capitals 
on the front of the table. Let us suppose the semi-circular 
style to be the desired one. The tabernacle will be built thus: 
The box is constructed as before, the required material being: 

2 side pieces, 13 in, x 7 in. x I in, 

2 pieces (for top and bottom), 13 in. x 7 in. x I in. 

I piece (for back), 13 in. x II in. x I in. 

To make the front piece, cut a board 20 in. x 13 in. x I in. 
(41). Square up carefully. Draw a line, ab, parallel to one 
end, and 8 and % in. from that end, across the piece. Find 
the center, c, of the line. With this point as center and a 
radius of 3 and % in. describe a semi-circle. Continue the 
extremes of the semi-circle in straight lines parallel to the 
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sides down to the base of the piece. With the same center and 
a radius of 5 and % in. describe two arcs. At a point 13 and 
3% in. from the base draw a line parallel to the base, cutting 
these arcs. At points on either side 1 and 4 in. from the sides 
draw two lines parallel to the sides also cutting the arcs. The 
result will be sections d ande. Ata point 17 in. from the base 
draw another line, fg, parallel to the base. Find its center, 
and with a radius of 3 in. draw a semi-circle. 1% in, above 
this line draw another parallel to it cutting the semi-circle. 
Cut out the sections thus marked, and shaded in the drawing. 
The large cut will serve for the door. Sandpaper all cut 
edges carefully. Behind the two holes, d and e, thus made, 
immediately over the door opening, fasten two pieces of three- 
ply thoroughly smoothed with fine sandpaper. Fix in position. 
Cut a mortise in the top semi-circle to receive the crucifix. 
Add mouldings as indicated. The door may either extend 
right down to the shelf, as shown in Fig. 41, or if preferred 
it may be shortened by cutting across 1 and % in. from the 
base, as in the completed drawing (42). 

To make the capitals to correspond two pieces are required 
14 in. x 10 in. x I in. (Fig. 43). Find the center of the base, 
and with the radius of 5 in. draw a semi-circle. Complete 
as described above. 

If gothic style is required, the box will be of the same size 
as for the semi-circular. To make the front piece, a board will 
be required 17 in. x 13 in. x I in. (44). Draw a line, ab, 
(dotted in the drawing) 5 and % in. from the base and parallel 
to it. On this line mark off, cc, 1 and % in. from either side. 
With c as center and c as radius mark off the outer arcs. With 
the same centers and a radius 1 and ¥% in. shorter than the 
former mark the inner arcs. Complete as above (45). 

The capitals in this case will be made from pieces 14 in. x 
15 in, the extremities of the base acting as centers (46). 

In this case the crucifix will be the same as in the original 
drawing, as also will be the buttresses. 

In both cases the tabernacle shelf will be 23 in. long to cor- 
respond to the added width of the tabernacle. 

Should any desire to make the altar larger, say 8 ft. or Io ft. 
longer, we would make the following suggestions. The height 
of the table will, of course, be the same. Some kind of orna- 
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ment should be designed to fill the empty space in the front 
of the table. A second shelf should be added, twice as deep 
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as the first and corresponding to the increased length of the 
table. The depth of the table must then be increased by the 
same amount. The reredos will be enlarged in length and 
height to suit the new conditions, and the framework made of 
4 in, stuff. In this case it might be well to remove the bare 
appearance of the paneling due to the increase in width, to 
fill in with suitable arches as described above. 

Steps, if desired, are so easy of construction as not to need 
description. 

To make this chapter really practical, we have gone into 
the building of the altar in great detail. Some might be dis- 
heartened by the length of the description. To such we say 
it is very much easier to do what is described than to describe 
it. Let them study any one section apart from the rest, and 
it will seem quite simple. Well, an altar is built in sections, 
not all at once. 

“Perseverance can sometimes equal genius in its results. 
‘There are only two creatures,’ says the Eastern proverb, 
‘ which can surmount the pyramids—the eagle and the snail’! ” 

The July, 1919, number of the ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
contained an article ‘‘ Suggestions for Constructing a Simple 
Altar,” by the Rev. Henry A. Judge, S.J., of New York. His 
plan presents however a number of practical difficulties which 
would require a skilled craftsman to overcome. The above 
plan is, as will appear from a comparison, more simple and 
practical. 


PRIE-DIEU AND MISSAL STAND. 


A prie-Dieu, or perhaps several, may be considered to be a 
necessary adjunct to a set of church furniture. We give draw- 
ings of two, which, by very slight variations, may be made to 
suit any style of architecture. The wood we suggest for this 
article, unless it is desired to make it match that of other 
pieces of furniture, is Australian blackwood, or red pine. 

The material required for building the first of the two sug- 
gested (47 and 48) will be the following sizes cut from one 


inch stuff. 
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For Uprights (2 pieces) 2 ft. 8 in. x 5 in. 


Arm rest 1 ft. 1oin.x 7 & Y in. 
Shelf I ft. 4 in. x 4 in. 

(back of) I ft. 4 in. x 7 in. 
Pillars (2 pieces) 1 ft,2&%4in.x1&% in. 
Kneeler (sides: 2 pieces) 1 ft. 9 in. x 4 in. 

(front) I ft. 8 in. x 4 in. 

(top) 1 ft. 11 in. x I ft. 10 in, 


A mortise is cut in the top piece of the kneeler 2 in. from the 
side edge on either side, and 1 & %4 in. from the back edge. 
Into these mortises the uprights are fitted, reaching to the 
bottom edge of the kneeler side pieces, to which they are 
screwed securely from the inside. In doing this great care 
must be taken to ensure that the uprights will be at right- 
angles with the top of the kneeler. 

The slant of the arm rest is 1 in. or 1 & % in., i. e. the front 
edge measurement of the uprights will be 1 in. or 1 & % in. 
shorter than that of the back edge. 

A recess is cut from the front of each upright, 2 & ¥% in. x 
14 in. for the insertion of the pillars (49). 

Care must be taken not to make the pillars too short. We 
give the measurement of the pillar pieces (50) as 14 & ¥% in. 
thus allowing %4 in. for paring away so as to secure a tight fit. 

The second prie-dieu shown (51 and 52) is perhaps simpler, 
and at the same time more ornamental. The following pieces 
will be required for its construction : 

For uprights (2 pieces) 2 ft. 4 in.x 7 in. x I in. 
“sides of kneeler (2 pieces) 2 ft. x 5 in. x 3 in. 


“arm rest 2 ft. x 8 in. x I in. 
“shelf 1 ft, 6 in. x § in. x I in. 
“ (back) 1 ft. 6 in, x 8 in. x I in. 
kneeler 2 ft.x 8 in. x I in. 


A line drawn parallel to either side edge of the uprights and 
1 in. from the edge, will give the line for cutting the shaped 
edge (53). The tenon will be 1 in, deep, each shoulder being 
also 1 in. The mortise will consequently be cut to the depth 
of 1 in. and 5 in. long. A line drawn across the middle of the 
kneeler supports will mark the section to be cut out. 
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The last six drawings (54 to 59) show how a simple missal 


stand may be constructed. The base is 15 in. x II in. and is a 
made up of a 
2 pieces 15 in, x3 in. x I in. q 

2 pieces 9 in. xX 3 in. x I in. 4 
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Segments are cut out of the front piece to make it a little 
more ornamental, and out of the side pieces that the stand 
may be more easily lifted. The book rest consists of two 
pieces, the main rest and the support. The main rest is 
15 in. x 10 in. x ¥% in. to the back of which is fastened a piece 
of notched wood, as shown in Fig. 56. The rest is fastened by 
hinges to the front of the base. The support is a piece, 15 in. 
x 2 in. x I in., beveled as in Fig. 57. It is screwed along the 
front of the base, covering half the hinges. A notch is cut 
from the back of the base, in the middle, and in this notch the 
upright is fitted (Fig. 58), and fastened by a hinge. Fig. 59 
shows an alternative for the main rest already described. 

This article should be made of some handsome wood and 


polished. 


BAPTISMAL FONT, PISCINA, AND CREDENCE TABLE. 


What were the wise man’s plan? 

Through this sharp, toil-set life, 

To work as best he can, 

And win what’s won by strife— 

But we an easier way to cheat our pains have found. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


A baptismal font and piscina are a necessity in every church, 
however small. In many small missionary churches an ordin- 
ary enameled basin is made to serve the purpose. The used 
water is afterward thrown on the ground. This make-shift 
is neither seemly nor convenient. We give drawings of a 
baptismal font and piscina combined, Fig. 60, which, though 
elaborate enough in appearance, may easily be built by any- 
one possessed of a little skill. 

The scale is % in. to the foot. To make a good job of this 
article some fairly hard ornamental wood should be used. 

Ordinary well-seasoned white deal will serve very well for 
the foundation pieces, as they do not show. Blackwood, oak, 
or mahogany, ought to be used for the exposed parts. 

It is constructed as follows: 

In the first place five pieces must be cut hexagonally, or 
in the form of regular hexagons. The method of marking out 
these is shown in Fig. 61. The radius of the circle is the 
length of one side of the desired hexagon. A diameter is 
drawn. Taking as centers the points where the diameter cuts 
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the circumference of the circle, with the same radius as that 
used in describing the circle, describe two arcs, cutting the 
circumference at four points. Join the six points thus found. 

The two hexagons intended to serve as the foundation of 
the top section of the font, as well as the two for the cover, 
Fig. 62, will have 13 inch sides. The two for the pedestal 
will have 4 and % inch sides; and that for the base, 12 inch 
sides. 

From the center of one of the top section hexagons a circular 
piece is cut to admit of the insertion of a basin (63). 

Boards cut to size and beveled at the edges are nailed round 
these hexagons as showns in Figs. 64 and 65. 

A round zinc, or copper, basin must be procured, and a 
piece of the same material soldered across the middle, inside, 
so as to divide it into two compartments (66). On one side 
of this partition a small hole is bored in the bottom of the basin, 
a piece of piping inserted, and soldered. This piping descends 
inside the pedestal through the base into the earth (65). By 
this means the used water, or ablutions, is carried off into a 
kind of sacrarium. 

All that remains to do is to add some ornamental moulding 
to give the whole a finished appearance. 

Should a piscina only be required, a very simple, but service- 
able one, may be made as follows: 

Procure a small zinc or copper basin. Bore a hole in the 
bottom. Insert and solder a length of piping as before. The 
basin is fitted into some form of wooden framework (67) and 
screwed to the wall. A small hole is made in the wall below 
this framework through which the piping is passed. It is then 
fastened securely to the wall on the outside. A small barrel 
of sand is buried in the earth, into which the piping descends. 
The barrel of sand serves the purpose of a sacrarium (68). 

The last three drawings illustrate a very simple and con- 
venient expedient to serve the purpose of a credence table. 
Space may not admit of an ordinary table. It may frequently 
happen that a male server cannot be found, in which case it is 
essential that the cruets should be convenient to the priest’s 
hand. The device here shown overcomes both difficulties. 

A piece of wood, 8 in. x 8 in. x I in. is required. 
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With the compasses mark off two circles, a and b, the 
diameters being the same as the base of the cruets (69). With cy 
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brace and bit cut out to the depth of % inch. Centrally in ys 
front of these cut out a third, but somewhat larger circle, to 
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hold a small finger basin. The edges are then finished off 
with a piece of moulding. It is then fastened by hinges to a 
piece of wood, 2 in. x I in., which is screwed to the side of the 
altar (70). It may thus be lifted horizontally or, when not in 
use, let hang downward. A wooden bracket to support it 
when in use is fastened underneath by means of hinges (71). 
The bracket can thus be folded back under the 2 in. x I in. 


piece. 
EMERGENCY PRESSES. 


For who can work, unwitting his work’s worth? 
Better, meseems, to know the work for nought, 

Turn my sick course back to the kindly earth, 

And leave to ampler plumes the jetting tops of thought. 


—Francis Thompson. 

We have known parishes, in England and Australia, so poor 
that the congregations could not provide presbyteries for their 
priests. In some cases the sacristies were only about eight 
feet square, yet they had to serve the purpose of sacristy and 
bedroom combined. Only a curtain separated the two. In 
such cases every inch of space is valuable, and that occupied 
by furniture must necessarily be reduced to a minimum. An 
ordinary vestment press will measure anything from 4 ft. x 
2 ft. 6 in, to 6 ft. x 3 ft. Obviously such a press is out of the 
question in such places. What usually happens is that the 
vestments are all crowded together in a small box. They 
soon become hopelessly creased and frayed. Naturally they do 
not last anything like so long as they would if properly 
cared for. 

To overcome this difficulty we devised the following scheme: 

Boards are fastened to the door, standing out at right angles 
from it. There are two for the sides, one for the top, and one 
for the bottom. A kind of press is thus formed (72). The 
boards for the sides and bottom will be 1 in. thick and from 
5 in. to 7 in. wide. The width will be determined by the 
number of chasubles to be hung. The length to which they 
will be cut will depend on the size of the door. 

The top piece may be made of I in, wood also. In this case 
hooks are screwed into it on the underside across the middle 
line. From these hooks are suspended a number of ordinary 
wooden coat hangers. On these the chasubles are placed. 
The other vestments are folded and placed on the bottom board. 
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With a little more trouble a much better result may be 
obtained, thus: 

The top board will be 2 in. thick. Across the middle a 
groove is cut I in. deep and 2 in. wide. A piece of hard wood 
is made to fit into this groove exactly. Two iron, or brass, 
plates % in. thick are screwed underneath, overlapping the 
mouth of the groove % in. on either side. A slide is thus 
made with an opening I in. wide between the edges of the 
plates (73 and 74). This opening admits of the free passage 
of the hooks screwed into the middle of the slide piece. The 
slide may thus be pulled forward when selecting the particular 
vestment to be used. The removal of the vestments will thus 
be effected with much greater ease. 

If wire and strap coat hangers are used (75), the maniple 
and stole may be hung on the wires. 

The amateur might find some difficulty in fastening the 
boards to the door at right angles. The simplest way to 
accomplish this is as follows: 

Bore through the width of the wood to about half the 
width (76). This may be done with the brace and a bit of the 
same size as the nails to be used. The nails should be 1 and 
¥Y in. longer than half the width of the board. The nails 
are driven home into the door by the aid of a thin nail punch 
or a piece of strong steel wire. A long wire nail with the 
point cut away or flattened will serve very well. 

To hold the albs &c. more securely a piece of board might 
be nailed across the front at the bottom of the press. 

The whole is then covered in by half curtains suspended from 
rods, and opening back to both sides from the middle (77). 
The curtains will hang better and look tidier if fastened down 
each side with a number of brass-headed nails, 

This press takes up no room space. It is scarcely noticeable, 
and is if anything a more convenient arrangement than the 
ordinary press. 

To supplement this a small press such as that illustrated in 
Fig. 78 should be made and fixed to the wall behind the door. 
It is composed of 8 in, pieces viz., two sides, top and bottom, 
shelf and door. The wail itself serves as a back to it. Mid- 
way across the inside of the side pieces, grooves to the depth 
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of % in. are cut (79). 
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that the door may be closed flush with the edges of the frame- 
work. 

In the top section pegs are fitted on which the purifiers and 
amices in use may be placed (78 and 80). This division will 
also hold the reserve of smaller altar linen. The bottom section 
is meant for the chalice, ciborium, pixes &c. Mouldings on 
the face edges of the press, surrounding the door will give the 
whole a finish (81). 


The dimensions of the various pieces are: 


Side pieces (2) 22 in. xX 12 in. x I in. 

Top and bottom 18 in. xX 12 in. x I in. 

Shelf 16& Yin.x10& % in. x 1 in. 
Door 22 in. x 16 in, x I in. 

Pins 6 in. long and 1% in. in diameter. 


Both these presses might be made of red pine or oregon. 


VESTMENT PRESS AND CONFESSIONAL. 


You chose the best among us—a strong man: 

For where he fixt his heart he set his hand 

To do the thing he willed, and bore it thro! 
—Tennyson. 


Should the saving of space not be a pressing question—in 
other words should the size of the sacristy admit of it—we 
would suggest the building of a vestment press of the more 
ordinary type. We give drawings (82 and 83) of one such 
that would serve every purpose. There are seven vestment 
drawers, each 3 ft. 4 in. long and 2 ft. 2 in. wide, one for each 
color. The size of these drawers allows for the spreading out 
of the chasubles without any creasing. The bottom drawer 
is somewhat deeper than the others and is meant to hold the 
cope and other benediction vestments. The side drawers, on 
the left, will be found useful for storing away albs, soiled linen, 
candles, &c. The monstrance, candlesticks, &c. may be placed 
in the press on the right. The tabernacle is meant for chalices, 
ciboriums, pixes and oil-stocks. Clean purifiers, amices, &c. 
can be placed in the small drawers in the top section. 

The drawing is to scale—3@ in. to the foot—so that all 
dimensions can be found by the use of pointers and a good ruler 
or scale. To anyone who has built the articles already named, 
the altar especially, or studied the method of construction set 
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out in these pages, the execution of this most useful article 
will come easy. 

A few moments examination of a similar piece of furniture 
will suffice for the solving of any difficulties that may be met 
with. It will be noted that many chamfered panels are sug- 
gested in the drawings. For many reasons it might be better 
to omit these. They are difficult to fit properly, and unless the 
wood is thoroughly seasoned, the shrinkage. after a year or two, 
will result in a number of unsightly holes and slits. 

Should the press, as shown in the illustration, be considered 
too difficult of construction or too elaborate, the top set of 
drawers may be omitted, only the tabernacle and shelf being 


retained. The left-hand set of drawers might also be omitted, 
or a press, as on the right, substituted. 

We suggest Australian blackwood or oak as the most suitable 
woods for the purpose. The base of the drawers, however, 
should be of cedar. The tabernacle should be built around a 
small iron safe for the better preservation and greater security 
of the sacred vessels. Such safes are made to order at most 
of the large iron mongering establishments. As a matter of 
fact, the altar tabernacle was, and ought to be built round a 
similar safe. 

Our next set of drawings illustrate a simple form of con- 
fessional (84). It may be built entirely of some pine wood, 
red pine for preference, yet, a harder wood would be more 
suitable for the platform. 
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The scale is */32 in. to the foot. Fig. 84 shows the completed 
article; Fig. 85, the plan; Fig. 86 the side elevation. 

The platform is first constructed. The skeleton consists of 
the posts a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j (85) jointed to the platform 
by means of dowels, and connected at the top by rails. The 
posts should be grooved as shown in the enlarged sectional 
drawings (87). Into these grooves matched-boards are fitted. 
In the drawing they are shown as horizontally placed. They 
might look better, and the arrangement would save much saw- 
ing and neat fitting, were they placed vertically. It is a matter 
of taste. Again, in the drawing V-jointed matching is sug- 
gested, but perhaps, tongued, beaded, and V-jointed boards 
would look more ornamental. The boards forming the back 
are nailed or screwed to the four back posts: g, h, i, j. These 
boards, as they do not show, may be plain deal. Halved doors, 
reaching to half the height close the entrance to the center 
section. The other two entrances for penitents may be closed 
by doors or curtains suspended from rods. A board on 4 in. 
rests will serve as a kneeler, and another narrower board 
supported on brackets g in. below the grill, as an arm rest. 
The grill is made by cutting away a section of the inside 
partition, 10 in. x 18 in. in size, and about 3 ft. 4 in. from 
the ground. The opening is closed by a shutter on slides. The 
shudder is a wooden framework, one half being open. The 
open half is covered with wire meshings. For the manner of 
making the slide (see Fig. 88). 

N. B. Dowels are small pins, circular in section, and made 
of some hard wood. Dowel pins can be purchased, and the 
amateur would be well advised to procure some. Good dowels 
are difficult to make. 

Two holes are bored in the end of each post, about one inch 
apart. The holes must be of exactly the same diameter as 
the pins, or even a shade smaller, so that the dowels will re- 
quire some driving home. Should the dowels fit loosely into 
the holes made to receive them the joint will be practically 
useless. 

The dowel pins are driven into the end of the post, leaving 
a projection of about 1 & ¥% inches. Holes to receive these 
projections are bored in the platform (see Fig. 89). The 
position of these holes may be gauged in the following manner: 
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Chalk, or paint, the ends of the projecting pins. Then 
stand the post in the required position. The resultant chalk, 
or paint, mark will show where to bore. 

It may easily happen that the confessional, as illustrated, 
would occupy more spare than can be spared for the purpose. 
In this case, or should a simpler form be desired one of the 
sections for penitents might be dispensed with. 


8&5 


A still simpler form could be made by simply erecting a 
wooden partition in a corner of the church or presbytery, the 
corner acting as two sides and the partition the third side of the 
section for the priest. Fit a grill as already described in the 
partition. On the outside of the partition place a prie-Dieu for 
penitents. A curtain may be hung over the priest’s section 
suspended from a bar. In the same way an enclosure might 
be made for penitents. The partition can be supported by 
iron brackets screwed to the base of the partition and the floor. 
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STAINING AND VARNISHING. 


Woop FINISHING. PAINTING. 


Better to finish one small enterprise 
than to leave many large ones half done. 

In an earlier chapter we promised to give some directions as 
to how a piece of work should be finished off. 

In the first place the heads of all nails must be driven well 
below the surface of the wood. The holes thus left, as well as 
flaws and cracks should then be filled with some stopping ma- 
terial. Putty, colored up to match the wood, is most frequently 
used, but this medium has many disadvantages. It is almost 
impossible to color it so as to match the wood exactly. Again 
the stain does not sink into the parts puttied over, and con- 
sequently shows lighter or darker than the rest of the work. 
A patchy appearance is the result. A mixture of beeswax and 
resin in equal parts is sometimes used, and is very much better 
than putty. Some form of hard stopping is best of all. Sticks 
of hard stopping to match the various kinds of wood may 
be purchased for a couple of cents. Perhaps the best filling 
medium of all is a paste made of thin glue and fine saw-dust 
of the wood used. 

The whole surface of the work is next thoroughly sand- 
papered. This must always be done in the direction of the 
grain, else the grain will be torn and show a multitude of 
scratches. The dust is then carefully removed. 

In sand-papering, the paper is best stretched over a piece of 
wood, the face of which has first been made perfectly square 
and smooth. 

What is the next process? 

One of three will suffice for any piece of work named in this 
work, viz., painting, staining and varnishing, or French polish- 
ing. Indeed, unless the worker has some previous knowledge 
of French polishing, we would recommend staining and var- 
nishing as the sole method of finishing to be used. 

If the furniture has been made of one of the common woods, 
deal, for instance, the best result would probably be got by 
painting. Even these, however, are sometimes stained to 
match better class woods. Ready-made paints may be pur- 
chased in a great variety of colors. The paint should be 
thoroughly stirred up before using. As a rule directions are 
given on the label as to how the paint may be thinned. In 
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any case the addition of a little turpentine together with some 
patent “drier” will serve the purpose and cause the paint to 
dry more rapidly. Two or three coats should be given, each 
successive one being applied only when the previous coat has 
dried thoroughly. 

If good work is desired use only brushes of the best quality. 
Otherwise the work will be “ streaky ”, and constant difficulty 
and annoyance will be given owing to the coming away of the 
strands or hairs. It is advisable to use one brush for each color. 


STAINING AND VARNISHING, 


If the wood be of a more ornamental k'nd it had better be 
finished by staining and varnishing. This is especially the case 
with pines. The naturally ornamental grain is thus shown up, 
the stain being merely a semi-transparent medium. The ob- 
ject of staining is to give to a common wood the appearance of 
a superior one. This method of finishing is quick, economic, 
and gives a good result for little trouble. It presents one great 
difficulty. The application of the liquid causes the grain to 
rise with the result that the wood becomes very rough. This 
difficulty may be overcome, to a great extent at least, in the 
following way. 

The wood having been thoroughly glass-papered, No. 1 
glass-paper being used, and the dust brushed off, a sponge, 
dipped in clean water and squeezed out, is passed over the work. 
This causes the grain to rise, and if glass-papered immediately 
the roughness is removed. Repeat until satisfied that the grain 
no longer rises. Leave to dry thoroughly. The roughness of 
the surface having been thus removed the pores of the wood 
should be sealed by the application of a coat of size or shellac. 
Apart from its other advantages it is economical to do this as it 
prevents the soaking in of the varnish. If shellac is used it 
must be applied quickly and uniformly, going over each area 
but once. Otherwise unevenness will result. The shellac 
should be applid with a brush, and always in the direction of 
the grain. 

The stain is applied lightly and evenly at first. If a deeper 
shade is desired it may be obtained by giving a second coat 
after the first has dried. When dry it will present a uniformly 
dead appearance. Under no circumstances should the varnish- 
ing be proceeded with until it is so. 


24 
Wore. 
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Varnish is but a solution of gum, resin, &c. The solvent 
may be either oil or spirit (alcohol). Oil varnish will, as a 
rule, give the greater satisfaction, although spirit varnish dries 
much quicker. For general work, however, such as we have 
been treating of, we recommend bleached shellac varnish 
(bleached shellac and spirit). It has many advantages. It 
produces a very hard surface, effectively closes the pores, im- 
prisons the resin, and does not alter the depth of color selected. 

Varnish is applied with a special brush known as Gilder’s 
Mop. The use of ordinary paint brushes will prove very 
unsatisfactory. 

If sufficient pains are taken very fine results may be got from 
varnishing. To the inexperienced eye the beautiful level 
finish of the wood work of trains and carriages is the result 
of polishing. This is not so however. It is got by careful 
varnishing. 

The first coat having been applied, the work is set aside in 
a warm room, free from dust, to dry. When dry it is levelled 
by rubbing down with very fine or worn sand-paper. This is 
done with each successive coat. To obtain the best result the 
last coat should be rubbed down with a piece of felt, dipped in 
finely powdered pumice-stone, cleaned off with a sponge dipped 
in water, and, finally well rubbed down with chamois leather. 

Varnishing should always be done in a warm room free from 
dust. A second coat of varnish must never be applied till the 
first is dry, else “sweating” will result, and it may be found 
necessary to scrape this varnish off and begin anew. 

We do not consider it advisable to describe the process of 
French polishing. In the first place, the two methods of 
finishing already described will in all probability satisfy our 
readers, since they give quite good enough results for the work 
with which we are concerned. Secondly, the subject is too 
vast to be dealt with in a work of this size and character. And 
lastly, there are numerous handbooks to be purchased for a 
shilling or two that deal fully with the subject. One such 
viz., “Wood Finishing ”’, edited by Paul N. Hasluck, and pub- 
lished by Cassell and Co., Ltd., London, New York, Toronto 
and Melbourne, we can recommend. It deals fully with the 
processes of staining, varnishing and polishing. 

PATRICK R. McCaFFrey, O.C.C. 
Port Melbourne, Australia. 
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SERMON ANEODOTAGE, 


H OMILETIC dotage and anecdotage appear to be synony- 

mous in the mind of Professor Mahaffy. To anecdot- 
age he ascribes’ partly the decay — or dotage— of modern 
preaching. An excessive love of variety leads, he thinks, to 
what he styles “the vulgar habit of introducing anecdotes in 
the pulpit—anecdotes, which are not only foolish and beside 
the point, but often practically untrue, inasmuch as the 
preacher always explains the facts, and the explanation may 
be palpably invented. Anecdotage in the pulpit gratifies only 
the most ignorant and vulgar of hearers, and from vulgar I 
mean to exclude all those, of however low degree, who come 
to hear seriously for the sake of spiritual benefit.” 

The distinguished scholar doubtless spoke from experience 
—an experience perhaps similar to that recorded in her diary 
by a German lady and quoted? thence by Spurgeon: 


There is a mission station here, and young men come down to 
preach to us. I do not wish to find fault with these young gentle- 
men, but they tell us a great many very pretty little stories, and I do 
not think there is much else in what they say. Also, I have heard 
some of their little stories before; therefore they do not so much 
interest me as they would do if they would tell us some good doc- 
trine out of the Scriptures. 


Commenting * on this, Taylor adds: “‘ Repeatedly, however, 
have I heard incidents introduced into discourses which, though 
interesting enough in themselves, had no bearing, either im- 
mediate or remote, on the subject which the preacher was 
professing to discuss. They simply filled up time, and by 
diverting the attention from the topic which ought to have 
been uppermost, they did more harm than good. Remember, 
therefore, that as it is essential to a good style that one should 
have something to say, and should say that well; so it is no 
less essential to the proper use of illustration that one should 
have something to illustrate, and should use his simile in such 
a manner as to illustrate that well.” He thus sets up a good 


1 Mahaffy, The Decay of Modern Preaching, p. 125. 
2 Spurgeon, Lectures to My Students (Eng. ed.), p. 147. 
$ Taylor, The Ministry of the Word, p. 184. 
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principle, and thereupon proceeds himself to give an excellent 
anecdote illustrating the principle. Spending some days in 
“the quiet little English town of Lutterworth”, he saw in the 
shop of a cabinet-maker a magnificent bookcase which had 
just been finished: 


I was at once attracted by it, and began to examine it minutely. 
Then I ventured rashly to criticise it, and even suggested something 
which I thought would be an improvement. But the intelligent 
workman said, “I could not do that, sir, for it would be contrary 
to one great rule in art.” ‘‘ What rule?” I asked. “ This rule,” 
replied he, “ that we must never construct ornament, but only orna- 
ment construction.” It was quaintly spoken, but it was to me a 
word in season. I saw in a moment that this principle held as truly 
in the architecture of a sermon as in that of a cathedral—in the 
construction of a discourse as in that of a book-case; and often 
since, when I have caught myself making ornament for its own sake, 
I have destroyed what I had written, and I- have done so simply 
from the recollection of that artisan’s reproof. There is a whole 
“philosophy of rhetoric” in his words. Whenever, therefore, you 
are tempted to let illustration become the principal thing, or to 
forget the great object of your discourse, in your effort to work in 
the drapery of some beautiful image, let this good rule come back 
upon you with its wholesome counsel. See that you have construc- 
tion to ornament before you allow ornament to make its appearance. 


What is an anecdote? Broadus * has a good paragraph, part 
of which may be quoted here: 


Anecdotes, literally things unpublished, originally denoted interest- 
ing matters, chiefly historical and biographical incidents, gathered 
from unpublished manuscripts of ancient authors, and thrown into a 
miscellaneous collection. Though now more widely used, the term 
is still most properly applied to stories of what one has himself ob- 
served, or has drawn from oral sources. Understood, however, in 
the wider sense, so as to include published narratives of detached 
incidents, anecdotes are a valuable means of illustration, which some 
preachers employ excessively or in bad taste, but which others ought 
to employ much more largely than they do. He who feels that his 
style would be degraded by introducing an anecdote, may profitably 
inquire whether his style be not too stilted, or, at any rate, too 
monotonous in its sustained elevation, for popular discourse. 


* Broadus, Preparation and Delivery of Sermons (37th ed.), p. 238. 
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For our present purposes, let us consider anecdotes as em- 
bracing “ stories ” of all kinds—allegories, parables, apologues, 
narratives historical or biographical, published or unpublished, 
personal experiences, and even “ pipe-dreams”. Let these 
have point and applicability ; a subtle dash of humor at times, 
it may be; the power of arresting and sustaining interested at- 
tention; truth of fact or at least of nature; honesty in declar- 
ing themselves as fact or fancy, as the case may be; artistic 
restraint, so that they be not luxuriant in detail or verbose in 
diction—let them be largely of this type, and they serve well 
a preacher’s purpose to instruct, to please, to move his hearers. 


First of all, they can help to make his meaning clear, or to 
render his argument more forcible. He might say, prosily 
enough, that the sin of pride is able to change the fleshly heart 
of man into rigid marble, so that it will neither seek nor grant 
pardon. But the French pulpit orator chose a more dramatic, 
more forcible, more interesting method of saying this when he 
pictured Satan as complaining to God that He had condemned 
that arch-rebel to endless torments for one sin, but had par- 
doned humans many sins. “And hast thou even once asked 
for pardon?” was the Divine reply. No, for Satan’s pride 
would not bend thus far to His Creator and King. 

The thought of the dramatic colloquy was doubtless sug- 
gested by Satan’s complaint in the Book of Job. Patience, not 
pride, is the theme there, but the vivid lesson is introduced 
by the sublime colloquy between Satan and God.° 


Second, they can awaken interest. Stories are pleasing not 
alone to boys and girls, but as well to children of a larger 
growth. One can see his auditory brighten when, in the 
midst of an argumentation or proof or continuous statement, 
a “story ’—be it a personal experience or a narrative or an 
oriental apologue—is introduced. And the interest thus 
aroused is sustained partly by curiosity to learn first of all the 
denouement of the story and then its raison d’étre in the sermon. 
I venture to think that writers on homiletics are apt to over- 
state the case when they insist that “ examples” must never be 


5 1:6-12; 2:1-6. 
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used unless they truly illustrate some point in the sermon. 
A sermon is not less valuable if it be artistically constructed. 
But literary art has its own justified methods of variety. That 
we may not sup full of blood in Macbeth, Shakespeare intro- 
duces points of rest—the calm pastoral dialogue before Dun- 
can’s castle, the prattling of Lady Macduff’s boy, the somno- 
lent mutterings of the unduly awakened porter. The preacher, 
in like manner, may and at certain times should allow the 
fatigued attention of his listeners to rest quietly on an interest- 
ing “story”. In such a case, the “ example” or anecdote is 
not rehearsed purely for its own sake, but rather for the sake 
of the hearers, who may have supped too full of logical 
demonstration. 

I recall a certain retreat during my seminary days in which 
the retreat-master kept constantly a shrewd eye upon us boys, 
and when the heat of a September afternoon or the closeness of 
the chapel air caused us to nod at times, would arouse new 
interest by some startling anecdote which perhaps illustrated 
nothing beyond his own sane pedagogy. 


How should anecdotes be introduced, with preface or ex 
abrupto? By the latter method, we are told: ° 


The preface should usually be—wanting ; and, where one is needed, 
as informal as possible. Dr. Joseph Parker declares that as soon as 
he hears a preacher say, “‘ My beloved brethren, let us illustrate this 
by one of the most beautiful and affecting anecdotes which it was 
ever my privilege to hear,” he makes up his mind “to endure a 
dreary recital of very painful nonsense.” This is hardly a caricature ; 
and this I know is not: “I am indebted for the following illustra- 
tion to a work entitled ‘The Tongue of Fire, or, The True Power 
of Christianity’ by the Rev. William Arthur.” Nor is this: “I will 
here relate an incident that I have read, not only because it is very 
affecting in itself, but because it will illustrate the subject under 
discussion.” No “ painful nonsense” followed either of these pref- 
aces, but each had a decidedly leaden effect on “ the following illus- 
tration”. 


The parable—anecdotal in form—can be made to point a 
moral at least equally well. It can be made more interesting, 


® Kern, The Ministry to the Congregation, p. 229. 
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because it permits of more pertinent detail, more word-painting, 
and more apparent actuality. It does not come to us ready- 
made, however, for it demands an art that can hardly be taught 
and a degree of laboriousness in construction that supposes 
much zeal on the part of the preacher. Warnings against 
lengthiness, minuteness, verbosity, properly urged against the 
ordinary anecdote, lose much of their force here. The whole 
sermon may consist of a well-wrought parable; for sometimes 
its application hardly needs a formal statement; its appeal to 
the intellect and the will subtly may permeate it from begin- 
ning to end. 

One such parable, comprising two subdivisions (like that of 
the Pharisee and the Publican), I heard some years since at a 
priests’ retreat. The contrast painted was between the zealous 
priest and the worldly or indifferent priest. The two pictures 
were painted in great detail and formed the whole sermon or 
conference or meditation—whatever name may technically ap- 
ply to the address. From birth to death their contrasting 
careers were minutely detailed. Both had the same catechism, 
the same sacraments, the same academic lives, the same semi- 
nary training. After ordination, both had curacies and finally 
pastorates—e pot... both lay on the appointed deathbeds. 
The incidents and circumstances thus employed were typical 
and common, and for that reason appealed to us with lifelike 
vividness. “‘ True to life ’’—not exaggerated sensationally, not 
startling in substance or expression, the parables spoke their 
own moral unmistakably. Verisimilitude, interest, poignant 
application (say rather, applicability—for there was no formal 
“ application ”) were the three graces linked hand in hand. 

One writer says: * 


I have found in the course of my own ministry that parabolical 
representations of truth have excited a most healthful and profitable 
interest. All men have somewhat of the dramatic element in them; 
hence they watch with eagerness the development and consummation 
of a plot, or a plan, if you like that word better in this connection. 
How will it end? is the anxious inquiry. If you keep your eyes open, 
you will see the working of this dramatic element in many of the 
common concerns of daily life. Dispute with a cabman about his 


7 Parker, Ad Clerum, pp. 244-245. 
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fare, and the baker, the milkman, and the lamplighter will soon 
gather round you to see how the controversy will end ; offer to put a 
hundred pieces of curiously-shaped wood together, so as to make a 
complete figure of them, and all the children in the house will give 
up their lessons, and press upon you to see how the mystery is 
solved ; tell a child that it is his duty to be honest, and he will in- 
fallibly pronounce you to be a bore; but give him a hint that you 
can tell him a wonderful story about the hair-breadth escapes of a 
thief, and he will tease you to relate the tale, and will perhaps beg 
you to go over parts of it again and again. What of it—and especi- 
ally what of it in relation to the ministry? We must seek the readi- 
est entrance to the human mind, and through that entrance must 
convey Christian instruction. I know that you will ask, whether 
this, that, or the other is legitimate, or is in keeping with the dignity 
of the pulpit. Enough for me to know that Jesus Christ dramatized 
truth: all the elements of a most exciting romance are to be found 
in the parable of the prodigal son; why therefore should we hesitate 
to follow, with such power as God may give us, the example of the 
Master? Everywhere there is keen interest in life, character, des- 
tiny ; little children feel it, and old men are not superior to it. This 
interest has undoubtedly been debased by vicious novels and corrupt 
dramas, but this is no argument whatever against novels and dramas 
that are good. You can convey just as much solid truth through 
the medium of a drama as through the medium of an exposition or 
exhortation—you carry the attention of your hearers with you from 
beginning to end, and are likely to give the subject an abiding-place 
in their recollection. Of course, if you construct a clumsy or incon- 
sistent parable, you must bear the mockery which you deserve. I am 
speaking of parables that recommend themselves by a basis of strong 
common sense and a fair share of fancy and eloquence; such par- 
ables, delivered with a simplicity which is at the farthest possible 
distance from theatrical affectation, will never fail to secure the best 
results. . . . If you have not the power, don’t waste your time in 
parable-grinding. A poor sermon is bad enough, but a poor parable 
is intolerable. A parable that is cumbrous, mechanical, labored, will 
offend and weary the unhappy victims on whose patience it is in- 
flicted. . . . There must be no display of mere cleverness. . . . Each 
parable must have its own distinct lesson . . . the doctrine must be 
clear, the lesson must be emphatic. 


Homiletic writers caution the preacher against multiplication 
of illustrations.* They are windows through which the light 


8 Phelps, The Theory of Preaching, p. 440: “The difficulties of composition 
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of truth may enter in upon some darkened chamber of the mind. 
That is their purpose, and it is only by accident that they add 
beauty or ornamentation to the edifice of thought. But 
“ stories” in any form, parable or anecdote or what not, take 
up time that should be given to instruction, argumentation, ex- 
hortation. Generally, they should be few and brief. “ Gen- 
erally ’"—but here the common sense and good taste of the 
preacher must preside over the sermonizing. 

There may, however, be different phases of the same truth 
that are to be vividly brought home to the hearer. The 15th 
chapter of St. Luke is wholly given over to the parables of the 
lost sheep, the lost groat, the prodigal son—three parables il- 
lustrating the same general truth, but severally calling attention 
to various phases of that truth. Or the same phase must be 
emphasized again and again, by illustrations which throw 
cumulative light upon some distasteful truth, such, for in- 
stance, as the necessity for pardon of injuries. Anger is almost 
as deep-seated and enduring as love itself. It is very difficult 
to get men to forgive. A preacher who should use our Lord’s 
parable of the debtor as a text and draw out its meaning fully, 
might wish properly to add the weight of the petition in the 
Our Father and use Portia’s plea based thereon, cite Gerald 
Griffin’s poem on the Orangeman who sheltered the slayer of 
his son, and the quite similar oriental apologue of Lowell’s 
entitled Yussouf, perhaps rehearse other appropriate illustra- 
tions, such as the breviary narrative of St. John Gualbert. 
These would serve to show the true dignity attained by the 
man who conquers himself in such a tremendous moral struggle. 
Their effect would be cumulative, tending to wear down pride 
and its support of anger, even as the constant dropping of water 
at length wears away a very stone. 
must have already disclosed to you the temptation which a preacher experi- 
ences to illustrate for other purposes than to meet the necessities of the thing 
in hand. ... We are tempted to fill in with anecdote for the sake of the story, 
not because the thing in hand demands the anecdote. . .. Illustrative stories 
have so multiplied in number, that now the larger portion of the time spent in 
listening to him [a certain popular lecturer] is devoted to laughter at his 
jocular coruscations. His hearers find that their digestion improves more than 


their culture. All these forms of illustrative digression are claptrap. . . . Such 
illustrations do not advance the subject. They do not carry it: it carries them.” 
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“In studying history, beware of trusting to anecdotes.” 
The warning was given by an esteemed professor of ecclesias- 
tical history under whom it was my pleasure to work. Whether 
the caution was expressed originally by him, I do not know. 
But writers on homiletics warn us to relate only well authen- 
ticated incidents, because the pulpit must be the throne of 
truth. The people so regard it even in matters of trivial detail, 
and may easily be scandalized —the scandalum pusillorum, 
doubtless—by narratives whose veraciousness they may suspect 
because of vagueness as to time, place, and other circumstances. 
And so, as a vaguely rumored incident passes from mouth to 
mouth, it is apt to be ornamented by precise, but unfortunately 
varying, details intended, perhaps, to “ give verisimilitude to 
an otherwise bald and unconvincing tale,” as the prime min- 
ister in the Mikado hath it. The temptation is to add such 
details. They are curiously absent from the anecdote quoted 
by Davies® as from Archdeacon Hare. It is the famous 
“e pot” story put into English dress: 


A professor of great reputation for wisdom and piety was once 
accosted by a student just entering the University of which he was a 
professor. ‘“ My parents have just given me leave to study the law, 
which is the thing I have been wishing for all my life, and I have 
now come to this University on account of its great fame, and mean 
to spare no pains in mastering the subject.” While thus he was 
running on, the professor interrupted him. ‘“ Well, and when you 
have got through your course of studies—what then?” “ Then I 
shall take my doctor’s degree.” ‘And then?” answered the doctor. 
“ And then (continued the youth) I shall have a number of difficult 
cases to manage, which will increase my fame, and I shall gain a 
great reputation.” “And then?” repeated the holy man. ‘ Why, 
then there cannot be a question I shall be promoted to some high 
office or another; besides, I shall make money and grow rich.” 
“And then?” the holy man interposed. ‘And then,” replied the 
youth, “I shall live in honor and dignity, and be able to look for- 
ward to a happy old age.” “And then?” was again asked. “ And 
then, and then (said the youth), I shall die.” Here the holy man 
lifted up his voice and again inquired—‘‘And then?” The young 
man could answer no more, but went away sorrowful. 


® Davies, Papers on Preaching (3rd ed.), p. 123. 
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The various replies of the youth are conceived in so stilted 
a fashion, and the progress toward the catastrophe is so regu- 
larly paced, that a hearer with a temperament not naturally 
suspicious might find difficulty in crediting the narrative. He 
would prefer, with natural critical acumen, to consider it a 
parable rather than an anecdote, and would marvel if details 
of names and of time and place were affixed to add the desired 
touch of verisimilitude. Such, at least, is my opinion, which 
would also cover the following anecdote quoted by Father 
Feeney *° as “a fair specimen of an anecdote well adapted 
for pulpit use; but” (he adds) “it would be more telling if 
authenticated by details of time, place, and witnesses ”’ : 


On the deck of a foundering vessel stood a negro slave. The last 
man left on board, he was about to step into the life-boat. She was 
laden to the gunwhale, to the water’s edge. Bearing in his arms 
what seemed a heavy bundle, the boat’s crew who with difficulty kept 
her afloat in the roaring sea, refused to receive him. If he come it 
must be unencumbered and alone, on that they insisted. He must 
either leave that bundle and leap in, or throw it in and stay to perish. 
Pressing it to his bosom, he opened its folds; and there, warmly 
wrapped, lay two little children, whom their father had committed 
to his care. He kissed them, and bade the sailors carry his affec- 
tionate farewell to his master, telling him how faithfully he had 
fulfilled his charge. Then lowering the children into the boat, which 
pushed off, the dark man stood alone on the deck, to go down with 
the sinking ship, a noble example of bravery, and true fidelity, and 
the “love that seeketh not its own”. 


* 


I have italicised one detail that obviously tends greatly to 
discredit the desired authenticity of the tale. What was in 


10 Feeney, Manual of Sacred Rhetoric, p. 225. Elsewhere (p. 220) he ob- 
serves appositely: “No example based on questionable authority should be 
used. Nothing but truth, even in the smallest details, should ever be heard 
from our pulpits. We have no excuse for deviating from this rule. The Bible 
and authentic history, ecclesiastical and civil, together with the carefully written 
lives of great and holy men, supply us with abundant sources of examples 
without going to look for others in the shadow-land of popular tradition and 
legend. Neither are we allowed to exaggerate details for the purpose of effect. 
Facts seldom occur in real life with the artistic roundness and finish that 
fiction gives them. Some popular non-Catholic preachers seem not to be aware 
of this truth, and they give anecdotes from personal experience, so telling and 
apposite, and so classical in their observance of the unities, that to claim belief 
in them as actual occurrences is an insult to common sense, a profanity of 
truth, an outrage on the Gospel. Such preachers acquire a short-lived popu- 
larity; but they have no influence on Christian faith and conduct.” 
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the wrapped-up bundle could not, of course, have been sur- 
mised by the sailors, and one wonders why they should have 
given such alternatives to the negro, either to save the bundle 
(presumably carrying his own few possessions) and to lose 
his own life (in which case the safety of the bundle could not 
interest him), or to save his own life at the cost of losing his 
bundle. But, indeed, the point needs not such laboring. One 
would be justified in harboring a suspicion that the tale was 
devised for the scriptural moral which forms its climax. 


Whilst a sermon may consist wholly of an ingenious and 
appropriate parable, it should not begin with an anecdote, we 
are told, for the reason, presumably, that anecdotes, like other 
illustrations, are meant to throw light upon some statement or 
argument already made. The same thing would be true of 
any ‘story’, such as a short parable or apologue. Clearly, 
however, there may be exceptions to this rule. St. Paul began 
his wonderful sermon at Athens by narrating a personal ex- 
perience. His exordium was anecdotal: ‘“ Ye men of Athens, 
I perceive that in all things you are too superstitious. For 
passing by, and seeing your idols, I found an altar also, on 
which was written: Zo the unknown God. What therefore 
you worship without knowing it, that I preach to you: God, 
who made the world...” The little incident, become now 
an anecdote, leads to the theme of the sermon, The Unknown 
God. 

Similarly, Nathan is sent by God to convert David to 
penance, and begins his brief preachment with a parable which, 
until it was explicated by Nathan in the words “ Thou art the 
man ”’, must have seemed to David the narration of an actual 
occurrence. There is no exordium save the story itself: 
“There were two men in one city, the one rich, and the other 
poor’’, etc. Also parabolic in form was the appeal made by 
the wise woman of Thecua (2 Kings 14: 1-20), which directly 
begins with her “story”. Some of our Lord’s parables began 
as declared similitudes (“‘ The kingdom of heaven is like...”’), 
but others had no such exordium (e. g. the lost sheep, the lost 
groat, the prodigal son, the Good Samaritan), the application 
of the story being made at its conclusion. 
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Especially may a personal experience, introduced without 
any trace of vanity or ostentation, prelude the sermon. Thus 
I once heard the famous Dominican, Father McKenna, pre- 
lude a sermon on charity by a simple but, in his hands, a very 
moving personal experience with a poor old woman who had 
lost her husband by death. 

The introductory anecdote may well, however, be briefly pre- 
faced. Hrabanus Maurus, preaching against certain super- 
stitious observances anent an eclipse of the moon, opens one * 
of his homilies as follows: 


It is a great joy to me, beloved brethren, that I see you love the 
name of Christians, frequent the churches, seek the Baptism of Christ 
for your sons and daughters, and study the worship of the true God ; 
but it grieves me exceedingly that I see many of you implicated in 
certain follies, going astray, and mixing among the truths of the 
Christian religion certain false things, which in no wise should be 
done. For it is written, “a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump”. 

When, some days since, I was sitting quietly at home, and think- 
ing how I might assist your progress in the Lord, suddenly, about 
evening, and at nightfall, there was such a vociferation of the people, 
that the irreligious sound penetrated even to heaven. I asked what 
the noise meant. They told me that there was an eclipse of the 
moon, and that your shouts and endeavors were intended to assist it 
in its distress. I laughed, and wondered at your folly that, like 
devoted Christians, you were offering your assistance to God; as if, 
forsooth, He were weak and helpless unless He were assisted by your 
cries, and could not defend the lights which He Himself created. 
Next morning I inquired of those who came to visit me, if they had 
ever seen anything similar. They replied that they had not only 
known the like, but worse things in the places where they lived. 
One said that he had heard the blowing of horns, as if encouragnig 
to the battle; another, the grunting of pigs; some told me that they 
had seen men casting javelins and arrows against the moon; that 
others scattered flakes of fire toward the sky, and affirmed that some 
terrible monster was destroying that orb, and but for this help would 
entirely devour it; that some, in order to satisfy the illusion of the 
demons, cut down their hedges and broke all the vessels they had in 
their houses, as if that would assist the moon in her eclipse. What 
madness is this, brethren! etc. 


11 Neale, Medieval Preachers and Medieval Preaching, pp. 36-37, from 
whom I take the illustration, styles the opening “ curious ”. 
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Clearly, this ‘‘ personal experience ” narrated by the preacher 
was a more vivid, dramatic and therefore interesting method 
than such an arid statement as might have taken its place, as 
for instance: “ One of your follies which mix pagan customs 
with the Christianity you profess, is your strange and ludicrous 
belief that you can assist the moon in her period of eclipse by 


” 


great shoutings .. . 


One distinction between fable and parable is that the former 

personifies the animal, or vegetable, or mineral creation, whilst 
the latter bases itself on the common life of human beings. 
May fables be appropriately introduced into the Christian 
pulpit? 

Instances occur in the Bible. Joatham’s fable * is called a 
parable, but only in a wide sense: “ The trees went to anoint a 
king over them, and they said to the olive tree, ‘ Reign thou 
ever us.’ And it answered, ‘Can I leave my fatness, which 
both gods and men make use of, to come to be promoted among 
the trees?’ And the trees said to the fig-tree, ‘Come thou and 
reign over us.’ And it answered them,” etc. Joatham makes 
a stirring application of his fable. However, he was not preach- 
ing, in the proper sense of the word, but was addressing the 
men of Sichem from the top of mount Garizim. There was 
around him no special sanctity of temple or church. A similar 
distinction lies against the fable of the thistle of Libanus and 
the cedar, which Joas constructed ** for the benefit of Amasias. 

Broadus favors ** their use: ‘‘ Fables are so often alluded to 
in common conversation that we scarcely notice it, and the 
occasions are very numerous in which they might be usefully 
employed in preaching. An author of distinction, and of wide 
attainments and experience of life, remarked some years ago, 
that, in his judgment, next to the Bible and Shakespeare, the 
most instructive book in the world was AEsop’s Fables.” This 
judgment is in accord with that of James, editor of the Fables, 
that they “ were not a child’s plaything, but a nation’s primer ”. 

H, T. HENRY. 

The Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


12 Judges 9: 7-15. 
184 Kings 14:9, 10. 
14 Broadus, of. cit., p. 239. 
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LEAVES FROM A MEDIOAL OASE BOOK. 
Ex Ore Infantium. 


N the summer of 1905 I took a locum-tenency in a small 
town in the south of England, and my stay there was 
remarkable for what is, I believe, the most interesting and 
romantic experience of my life. Toward the end of my visit 
I was summoned to a house called the Nunnery, which stood 
a short distance out of the town and which took its name from 
the fact that it had been built on the site of a religious house. 
Nothing remained of the original buildings save the east wall 
of the chapel and a few pieces of crumbled wall in the garden 
which the present owner, a Mrs. Munro Dickinson, had had 
topped with concrete for preservation. She was a widow with 
one child, a boy, aged six, who was down with rheumatic fever. 
It was an ordinary case, and I had no reason to expect any 
trouble with it. Earlier in my visit I had made the acquaint- 
ance of Father Mahon, the priest in charge, who had given 
me various items of interest concerning the house and its 
history. The nuns had been Benedictines, it appeared, and had 
had a particularly unpleasant time at the dissolution. Father 
Mahon had enlarged with some acrimony on the point. 

“That foul fiend Layton,” he remarked, “‘ had the manage- 
ment of affairs, and you can guess how he did it. He turned 
some out for being professed under age and browbeat the poor 
things generally with his abominable innuendoes and threats. 
Then finally they were turned out in the middle of Vespers 
and the mob proceeded to loot all they could lay hands on. 
But the fabric remained standing for some years after that. 
Then it was pulled down and on the site was built a house of 
which the present one is the successor. And it is a remark- 
able thing that the place has never been in the possession of 
any one family for more than two generations.” 

But about the present occupants he had been very reticent. 

After my visit to Mrs. Dickinson I determined to call on 
him again, so I finished my round that morning at the 
presbytery. 

“T am glad you have come, Dr. Manners,” he said. “I 
heard that the child was ill, so I inferred you would probably 
go up there. Do you mind telling me what sort of an im- 
pression Mrs. Dickinson made upon you?” 
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“ To tell the truth, Father, not a particularly agreeable one. 
But she struck me as a woman of considerable character.” 
He smiled. 

“T thought possibly it might be so. And as to her char- 
acter there is no doubt of that. But as you have made her 


acquaintance professionally I think it may be advisable to tell © 


you something of the present state of affairs. Munro Dickin- 
son was a Commander R. N., and bought the place some eight 
or nine years ago. There was another child, a girl, who died 
in infancy, then last year she lost her husband, and now the 
boy is ill. By the way, if it is not a breach of confidence, 
is he very ill?” 

“No, Father, he is not. But I take it you do not consider 
that as the point, really?” 

“Frankly I do not,” he replied. ‘And it may shock you 
perhaps, but I shall not be at all surprised if he dies—unless she 
repents.” I started. 

“Then there is a particular case here you think, as well as 
the general one?” 

“ Decidedly so. It is the old miserable tale, a mixed mar- 
riage and lapse of the Catholic party. I knew her years ago 
and did my best to dissuade her from marrying him, but it 
was no use. She brought forward the usual arguments, as 
they do, you know. She was going to convert him, and on no 
account should it interfere with her religion, and all the rest 
of it. It is nearly seven years since she has been to Mass.” 

We sat in silence for some moments and then he resumed. 

“Of course, Doctor, there may be a providence in all this. 
You may be able to do something for her, though I have not 
the least idea at the moment what. Circumstances may shape 
themselves, you know, unexpectedly. But do not tell her you 
are a Catholic, whatever you do, unless there is an obvious 
indication.” 

“ Why not, Father?” 

“ Well—it is this. If you tell her you are a Catholic she 
will guess you have been to me, and that it is likely I have told 
you something about her. And once she knows that, she will 
just shut herself up like a safe and your chance will be gone. 
She will make you feel it, too, without a doubt. Whereas if 
you say nothing, she may confide in you and you may get an 
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opening. But I cannot see clearly, I can only guess. You 
know, my old Rector used to say that it is extraordinary how 
Almighty God runs after some souls, and that it is the most 
unlikely ones, to our thinking, for whom He runs the fastest.” 

“ By the way, Father,” I said, “has the child been 
baptized?” 

“Yes,” he said, “ both children were baptized. She got as 
far as that, thank God, but as for anything further the boy 
might as well be a heathen, for as a heathen she will bring 
him up, unless God intervenes.” 

I left him at that and went home to lunch. In the after- 
noon I had a case out in the country which diverted my 
thoughts from the tale I had heard; but on my return I found 
a note waiting for me. The boy was much worse, it stated, 
and would I kindly come up as soon as possible. I arrived 
at the Nunnery at about six o’clock and Mrs. Dickinson met 
me in the hall. 

“T am sorry to trouble you, Doctor,” she said, “ but 
Raymund complained of a good deal of pain in his heart after 
you left and now he is delirious. I thought you ought to 
see him as soon as possible.” 

The room where the child lay was on the ground floor and 
had been built against the east wall of the chapel, and the 
window of this, a large and fine specimen of early Perpendicu- 
lar work, lighted the apartment. It served as his nursery, and 
when at the beginning of his illness they had taken him up- 
stairs he had cried so to be put in it that his mother had 
yielded and a bed had been made up. This had been placed 
immediately beneath the window and the child lay with his 
face turned toward the wall. I found, as I expected, that peri- 
carditis had set in—a serious complication of the disease. 

“Ts he seriously ill?” she asked, 

“T am bound to say he is,” I replied; “but it is not 
necessarily fatal. Children have wonderful powers of recov- 
ery. But what of the delirium? He seems to be simply 
unconscious at the moment.” 

“Yes,” she said, “ but he will begin again I expect. He 
talks, and then there is silence, and then he talks again, always 
the same words, Listen—now... ” 

As she spoke, the boy moaned and turned a little more over 
toward the wall. Then he began— 
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“ Sister Margaret—there is time—there is still time—stoop— 
to the south—twenty by twenty—by twenty—no not deep—no 
not deep—look they are all round—they go round and round— 
and round—they are so beautiful—won’t you play with me— 
play with me . . . ” and with another moaning sigh the voice 
ceased, 

I suppose she must have seen the surprise on my face, for 
she broke in at once— 

“Don’t you think, Dr. Manners, that that is very extra- 
ordinary for a child of six?” 

“Very,” I said, “ all the more as you tell me that he repeats 
himself. In fact there would seem to be more in it than— 
By the way, does he know anyone called Margaret?” 

Even so I was conscious that she stiffened a little. But the 
last question apparently reassured her. 

“Why yes, his own sister was named Margaret. And al- 
though she died before he was born, he has heard me speak of 
her. That would account for it, would it not?” 

“Tt might easily. And delirious people commonly ‘see’ 
things you know—we call them hallucinations of vision. But 
he must not go on like this any longer. I shall give him an 
injection now which will induce sleep and in the morning you 
will doubtless see a change for the better.” 

And with some further instructions I left her, promising to 
come first thing next day. 


I must confess I lay awake that night. I had seen one of the 
commonest of clinical pictures, the delirium of pericarditis in 
acute rheumatism, and yet I was conscious that that explan- 
ation did not satisfy me at all. The mere fact of the repetition 
showed that there was some fixed idea impressing the mind; 
but if that were in the nature of a memory, what could it be 
to inspire such expressions as “ twenty by twenty,” quite for- 
eign to the normal consciousness of a child of six? It has 
been my opinion for a long time that it is possible that some- 
times in delirium and also in the hallucinations of the insane 
the soul is in contact with the world of spirit and sees, or 
perceives rather, things it could not see when the world of 
sense is present. And I could not help feeling that this was 
a case in point, and that, in spite of the expression “ Sister 
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Margaret,” it was not a memory that was impressing the child’s 
mind. Then suddenly there flashed out one of those vivid 
subjective visions that seem to belong to the period between 
sleep and waking, almost tangible in their solidity, brilliantly 
colored with lifelike semblance. For a few seconds I fixed 
my attention with all my will and held it so. Then it slipped 
away into darkness again. 


Next morning I was met with a not very reassuring report. 
Raymund had slept till six and then the delirium had recom- 
menced. I sat down on the edge of the bed and watched him. 
The breathing was quick and shallow and the face was begin- 
ning to get dusky, two very unpleasant indications. I scribbled 
a prescription on a leaf of my notebook and tore it out. 

“You might send for this,” I said, handing it to her, “I 
will wait here.” ; 

She left the room and almost as the door closed the boy 
moaned and turned over toward the wall. But though he 
began as before, the voice was low and muttering and the end 
of the sentence scarcely audible. Evidently the delirium was 
passing into stupor. As I sat and looked at him, Father 
Mahon’s words came into my mind, “‘ circumstances may shape 
themselves”. Truly they had, and in a most unlooked-for 
manner. Here was my opportunity plainly enough. What 
was to be done must be done quickly ; but the question arose— 
would she respond? I suspected that the supernatural ex- 
planation had impressed her also, and that she was rebelling. 
Her attitude last night showed that she sought an escape in 
a natural theory of the delirium associated with a memory 
of the boy’s sister Margaret. Probably, too, deep down in the 
soul the maternal instinct was struggling, and if so the solution 
lay in an appeal to it. That appeal I had now to make. She 
might call me a fool, and really if she did I could not blame 
her. I had to act on faith not only in the reality of the obsession 
and of my own “ vision” of the night before, but also in their 
relation to his recovery. And if it failed, there was but little 
hope elsewhere, for I saw only too plainly that he was rapidly 
passing beyond human aid. Then I called aloud to St. 
Anthony, “ For God’s sake, find it for me and save Raymund 
—and her too,” I added; ‘‘ she is a damned soul else.” 
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The boy moaned again. 

“Sister Margaret—there is time—there is . . . ,” and the 
voice ceased. The words thrilled through me like an electric 
shock and put the final touch to my resolution. The door 
opened and Mrs. Dickinson came in. I stood up and looked 
her straight in the face. 

“Mrs. Dickinson, I have a favor to ask. Will you take 
me into the garden and show me the ruins?” 

“Why yes, of course, if you wish,” she replied lifting her 
eyes in surprise. ‘‘ But have you time?” 

“My other patients must wait. This is too important a 
matter to leave,” and I opened the door for her. We passed 
out on to a wide gravel path which ran down beside the ruined 
south wall of the chapel, and on the other side of it and be- 
tween it and the house was a fine lawn with a fountain in the 
middle. 

“Yes,” she said in answer to my look of inquiry, “ this was 
the garth. And this gap in the wall is the site of the door 
through which the nuns would pass into the chapel from the 
cloisters.” 

“IT see. Now, Mrs. Dickinson, I have a proposition to make, 
I have been thinking over the matter very carefully and I am 
convinced both from my own experience on the one hand and 
taking the case on its merits on the other that what Raymund 
has said is not the usual meaningless ravings of delirium, but 
is the result of something real and external which is impressing 
itself on the boy’s mind and is obsessing it.” 

I suppose everyone who knows the world at all knows that 
feeling that comes to us when, having proposed something to 
another, we are aware immediately and instinctively that he is 
setting himself against us. There may have been no word 
spoken, nor even a movement made, and yet the attitude of 
mind is as obvious as if it had been expressed in detailed 
speech. This was so now. She said nothing in reply, but 
walked on a few steps in silence. Yet I knew at once that, as 
the priest had expressed it, she had “shut herself up like a 
safe”. I feared that what I had to say next might make her, 
figuratively speaking, throw away the key. However, it had 
to be said, so I went on. 
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“‘ Now, what I have to propose is this. There seems a fairly 
definite indication in the words themselves, and I wish now to 
ask your permission to act on it.” Then the tension broke and 
she turned on me. 

“Act upon it, act upon it,” she cried. “ Here my child lies 
dying, and you ask me to waste my time and your own follow- 
ing a chimera, a fancy, a—a delusion of a sick brain? I 
heard of your professional ability, Dr. Manners, before you 
came, but really I am very much tempted to alter my opinion. 
And where, please, is the indication you talk of ? What con- 
ceivable basis of action can you get out of such a meaningless 
jumble of words?” 

“You do me an injustice, madam,” I retorted, stung by her 
words and the fierceness of her contempt. “If you will only 
view the matter dispassionately, you will see there is more 
method in my madness than you think. And it is just because 
your child lies dying that I make this proposal.” 

I saw this shaft had gone home, for the face paled and the 
lips tightened. But she said nothing. 

“Look at the matter like this. Try and put out of your 
mind all bias and preconception and tell me candidly whether 
the expression ‘ twenty by twenty, no not deep” does not strike 
you as a direction how to find something that has been hidden, 
buried, let us say, in this case?” 

“Well, and if it does, what then? How near are we to 
finding a thing when we are not told the point to start from? 
And how can he know—?” 

“ He does not know and never did. The matter is one which 
he cannot know by any human knowledge. That is just my 
premise. The boy is unconscious, but the soul sees something 
that does not come to it through the way of the senses. And 
as to the starting-point, that is given us pretty clearly in the 
words ‘stoop, to the south ’,” 

“ But how so?” she said. ‘“ We are no better off than be- 
fore. Where am I to stoop to the south?” 

“ T confess that puzzled me too at first. But suppose we take 
it not as the verb but as the noun?” 

“The noun?” 

“Why yes, the holy water stoup. And you will find that 
here of course, by the side of the door into the chapel.” 
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She stopped abruptly. 
“Dr. Manners,” she said, “ you are either a genius or—” 


“ Or a fool, madam, I suppose you will say. But even if I 
am, you must confess me a logical one.” 

“ No, no, I would not say that. I—I withdraw what I said 
just now. But even so I cannot see why we should pursue the 
matter at the moment. Raymund is so ill that—” 

“That is precisely the reason. Whatever agency is at 
work has an intention in manifesting itself through the child 
and that intention can only be that whatever is hidden here 
be brought to light. And it is inconceivable that it has no 
relation to his condition, since the idea is evidently oppressing 
him.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said quickly, “that may be so. Tell me 
what you want to do.” 

“To pace out the distance from the gap where the door was 
and then again pace twenty at right angles.” 

“Why not measure it properly?” 

“‘ Because I have every reason to believe that what was done 
here was done in a hurry and by a person who had no means of 
measuring it at hand.” 

“ Very well—then pace it out.” 

I did so and found myself about two-thirds of the way 
across the lawn. 

“ Now which way will you turn?” she asked. “ You have 
nothing to go upon.” 

“No, I have nothing except probability. I will go to the 
east, just because that will bring us toward Raymund instead 
of away from him.” 

Accordingly I walked another twenty paces and found my- 
self at the edge of the lawn. Between it and the house was a 
wide flower bed. 

“T take it that here, under this bed, would be the floor of 
the cloisters,” I said. 

“ Yes, that is so; but there is no floor left now. But do you 
not remember there was another ‘twenty’? ‘Twenty by 
twenty—by twenty—’ were the words.” 

“ True, but I think the last ‘ twenty’ is merely the repetition 
natural to delirium. If I go to the right I shall be off your 
property on to the public road, and if I go to the left we shall 
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be back at the wall where we started from, which seems equally 
unreasonable.” 

“Very well—wait here and I will get a spade.” I confess 
the situation was not hopeful. If the floor had been dug up, 
anything immediately beneath it would almost certainly have 
been found. My own mind was obsessed with the idea that 
it was a reliquary that had been buried to prevent sacrilege, 
and that the relic was destined to heal the sick child. Such 
things had been done, and the thought recalled the vivid scene 
which had passed before me the night before. Yet might not 
imagination play such tricks with an anxious mind? 

I took the spade she brought me and began to dig furiously. 
Below the mould was a subsoil of light sand. I drove the 
spade straight down into it and struck something hard. 
The sound evidently recalled her. 

“ Of course,” she said, ‘I ought to have told you. I had 
forgotten that the old drain from the kitchens runs along 
somewhere here. That will be the roof of it you have 
touched.” 

A little more work sufficed to uncover the stone. On lifting 
it there was disclosed a rectangular culvert lined with small 
flat stones. The bottom of it was slightly V-shaped. Across 
the bottom rested an iron box with a domed lid. The sight 
of it drew an involuntary exclamation. 

“ Glory be to God!” 

Mrs. Dickinson, who had been stooping over the hole, drew 
herself up. 

“Ah!” she said, “I suppose you are a Catholic, Dr. 
.Manners?” 

“Yes,” I said, “ thank God, I am.” 

All the old hostility had come back into her face and the 
next sentence was shot out with a kind of fierce contempt. 

“And I suppose the priest told you to do this?” 

“The priest, madam, knows nothing whatever about it.” 

She turned without a word and led the way into the house. 
We came back into the room and I set the box down on the 
floor. Then I went overtothe bed. The child’s breathing was 
regular and quiet. He was evidently asleep. Turning down 
the bedclothes, I made a rapid examination of the heart. 

“ How is he?” 
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“He is asleep. The heart has returned almost to its natural 
size.” 

“ You are sure of that?” 

“T am sure of that.” 

“And you mean—you mean—”’ 

“TI mean that it is something quite outside my experience. 
And if you ask me what I think, I should say that there is no 
physical explanation possible.” 

She stood with her eyes cast down and her hands clasped 
before her, and the fingers locked and unlocked themselves. I 
saw that the end of the struggle was near and that a little 
thing only was needed to make the victory complete. I rose 
and went toward the box. 

“‘ May I put it on the table?” 

She nodded without speaking while I did so. Then I took 
the poker from the grate. 

“ Now if you will please hold the box down, I will wrench 
up these hasps.” 

The rust had so eaten into the metal that it broke away 
with little effort. Inside, the box had evidently been lined 
with wood, but this was almost entirely eaten away with fungus 
that had spread itself in a white mesh over everything. 
Breaking through it with my fingers I took out one by one the 
three vessels of the altar, chalice, paten, and pyx. They had 
evidently been carefully wrapped in something, for fragments 
of it lay about in the box and some were adhering to the 
vessels here and there. They were black and pitted with 
erosion, and from their small size and plain shape I judged 
they were a “second best” set. I took up the pyx and 
examined it. It was of the usual dove shape of the period and 
opened with a hinged lid. This was fast closed as a result 
of the corroding action of the damp. I pulled at it, and was 
about to lay it down when I noticed that the pin of the hinge 
was missing. Accordingly I inserted the blade of my pocket 
knife under the hinge and after some effort succeeded in lever- 
ing it up. Then finally the lid came away with a jerk and there 
fell out onto the table a grayish-white pulpy mass. In it 
could be distinguished here and there the rounded outline of 
what had once been “ singing cakes,” as the wafers used for 
the Blessed Sacrament were then called. For a moment we 
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both stood looking at the little heap before us. Then with a 
swift rush the climax came. With a choking sob she fell upon 
her knees by the table. 

“ My—my God!” she cried, and her head dropped on the 
outstretched arms. 


“As I read the riddle,” said Father Mahon, “ as far, that is, 
as it can be read, the good nun who hid the box acted under 
the influence of terror, quite enough to excuse any irregularity. 
And although what fell out of the pyx could not be taken to 
be the Blessed Sacrament in any case (since the species were 
corrupted), I am every much inclined to go further and say 
that it never had been. I think it is most probable that they 
knew the end was coming and that the priest said Mass for 
them the last time and consumed the Blessed Sacrament. Then 
she probably put the altar breads in the pyx lest even they 
should be profaned by the heathen, intending perhaps to take 
all away to some place of safety, and was prevented at the last 
moment. We cannot know the details, but the explanation is 
sufficient morally—all that was needed was a clear proof of 
the supernatural, and then grace triumphed.” 

“And yet,” I said, “it seems incredible that bread should 
remain for over three hundred and fifty years, even if the pyx 
were clean and dry to start with, which is an assumption. 
On the other hand, if it is miraculous conservation, why was 
it not complete?” 

“ Two points,” he said. “It is the historical difficulty that 
made me take that view. At that date people would hardly 
have dared to outrage the Blessed Sacrament; twenty years 
later it would have been different. But then again, granting 
miraculous conservation of the species, it may be that our Lord 
allowed that corruption for a purpose. When you told her 
that the child was cured, her last defence was overthrown, so 
to speak, and yet she did not give in. Probably she was doubt- 
ing your word on the medical question, trying to think you 
were biased, and so deceived. But if so, then when she saw the 
sacred Hosts lying there corrupted, there may have flashed 
before her a vision of the corruption of her own soul, and of 
the indignity she had offered to Almighty God during all 
these years. It is almost as if He had spoken—‘ It is you who 
have done this to Me’.” 
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He paused. After a moment he went on again— 
“I believe it is possible to take either view. But there is 
one thing of additional interest—what do you make of Ray- 
mund’s expression ‘look they go round and round’?” 

“I do not know, Father. I confess it puzzles me.” 

“‘ Suppose we take it that it is the Holy Angels. It is pure 
conjecture of course, but it seems to fit in and account for the 
words. Quite possibly it is they who impressed the vision on 
the child’s soul, and their worship of Almighty God may have 
presented itself to his mind under the form of some kind of 
solemn ritual. Then, childlike he wanted to play with them. 
And that makes another point, for where the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is there are the Holy Angels gathered to adore it. But 
Our Lady and Sister Margaret are at the bottom of it all, I 
have no doubt.” 

“ Then you think that his sister—” 

“No. I think it much more likely that Margaret is the 
nun who hid the box and that the other is merely a coincidence. 
But it is a curious one since it is a point she clung to to quench 
her conscience. What you said just now about the soul being 
in relation with the world of spirit while cut off from that 
of sense is interesting to me because it recalls a memory. 
When I was in my first curacy I had a case which I think 
throws some light on the question; perhaps if you can make 
time one day before you leave we will have a talk about it.” 
“ LUKE.” 


BIBLIOAL APOLOGETIOS. 
If Dreams Oame True. 


ATHER VAN was to have a First Mass in his parish. Not 

that the neophyte was a witness to his zeal. The family 
had settled in his parish the year before and he was to reap 
where others had sowed. However, it was reaping with a 
vengeance. There was to be a banquet that would take in the 
whole parish ; the band from the neighboring town was to grace 
the occasion ; the church inside and out and the approaches from 
the school were to be decorated with wreaths and garlands and 
triumphal arch. All this Father Van was working out through 
various committees. 
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Father Lambert, the cause of all this bustle and activity, 
finally arrived from the seminary, and next morning Fr. Van 
brought him over for introduction. In the afternoon we three 
went off to visit Father Hilary. We came unannounced and 
took our old friend by surprise. He had discarded his cassock 
and was busy unpacking several bundles of books. Personally, 
I am fastidious and insist on clean new books wrapped up in 
clean new paper. But Father Hilary was evidently different 
in his tastes. The wrapping-paper from which he had ex- 
tracted the books had been used a number of times before, as 
the many labels attested. And the books—they would have 
required a disinfecting with formaldehyde and a laundry 
process before I would have risked fondling them. 

Father Hilary was glowing from exertion and pleasure. He 
apologized as he looked rather ruefully at his black hands. 

“ Goodness,” I said, as I approached the table, “ what a dis- 
play of antiquities!” 

“ Never mind,” he replied, smiling, as he tossed the books 
onto a shelf of his book-rack and with several sweeping strokes 
collected the wrappers and crushed them into the coalbucket. 
I shall be presentable in just a minute.” 

“Father Hilary,” said Van, when the introductions were 
over, ‘‘ you have aroused our curiosity as to those old books and 
you owe us an explanation.” 

“ That is an inexact statement of the case. Had your com- 
ing not been so sudden and unexpected, your curiosity would 
not have been aroused; for I would not deliberately be guilty 
of so dire a thing. For the present we shall confine ourselves 
to what is purely social. Some other time those books may 
help us while away a heavy hour. And our young friend will 
be glad to forget books for just a spell.” 

And thus it remained. Our visit was very pleasant, but did 
not include an introduction to the books. We, or rather Father 
Van and Father Hilary, discussed a subject that had come up 
the evening before. Father Lambert was to wear a crown of 
laurels on his great feast, as had been customary in his native 
village on the Continent. The crucial question was, during 
what part of the ceremonies was he to wear it? Some of the 
brethren had held that it should be used as a biretta, in accessu 
et recessu and as otherwise called for; but others insisted that 
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it must be worn during Mass as really representing the attain- 
ment of the new triumphator. Against this the conservatives 
argued from the analogy of the wig, which is forbidden; but 
the liberals denied the parity, on the ground that the crown 
would not really cover the head but rather encircle it. As I 
had expected, Father Hilary espoused the conservative view. 


The great celebration is now a memory. The laurel-crown 
had been much admired, but it had faded too. We had come 
together to spend the afternoon with Father Hilary. As I 
entered the study I detected a faint odor of oil of wintergreen. 
Evidently our host was suffering from the weather, which was 
bleak and cold with a touch of frost on the ground and a threat 
of precipitation in the air. But he was jovial withal. 

“We have a bit of unfinished business,’ ventured Father 
Van during a lull in the conversation. 

“What?” came a chorus of voices. 

“O, most of you were not here, but Father Tom cannot have 
forgotten. Do you remember those old books we surprised 
Father Hilary over?” 

“Yes, and bad luck to all those who perpetuate such rubbish 
instead of burning it,” I said with the least little tinge of malice. 

“ You’re too radical, Father Tom,” protested Father Hilary. 
“ That’s just what they say about the Church, ‘ old, antiquated, 
rubbish’. Some old things are good. These books, for 
instance.” 

“ This one, I dare say,”’ he went on as he took down a narrow 
quarto and laid it on the table, “is a rare book. An octavo 
volume, but interleaved with large paper so as to appear much 
larger than it is. It still has the bookplate of the famous 
bibliographer to whom it once belonged. The title speaks 
for itself.” 

He had opened the book to show the bookplate and turned 
over to the title-page which read: 


THE BIBLE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
BY 
LEICESTER AMBROSE BUCKINGHAM 


London 
Thomas Cantley Newby 
MDCCCLIIII 
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The book passed from hand to hand and I overcame my re- 
pugnance sufficiently to page about in the otherwise clean book. 

“These will serve as specimens of the other antiques,” he 
continued, as he brought over a large heavy quarto and two 
large folios. ‘‘ This is not a rare book. It is part of Darling’s 
Cyclopaedia Bibliographica, Subject: Holy Scriptures, London, 
1859. It, too, is interleaved throughout. These folios are not 
really old, though not bought as new, Copinger’s The Bible 
and Its Transmission and Jncunabula Biblica. Both are fine 
specimens of the printer’s art, and, though not reliable in all 
details, are the best general surveys on the subject yet 
published.” 

Father Hilary had intended to satisfy curiosity, but was 
rousing it instead. 

“ How did you ever get hold of these musty tomes?” I 
asked. 

“That one book I had been looking for for years. I had 
written repeatedly to antiquarian booksellers for a copy and 
finally succeeded in securing it. The others can be had with- 
out great difficulty.” 

“OQ, why bother about the Bible in the Middle Ages? ” com- 
mented Father Nolan. 

“Tt is a fascinating study,” replied Father Hilary. “In 
my search for hobbies for leisure moments I have found few 
inquiries to equal it.” 

Here was promise of entertainment; and when Father Egan 
suggested that Father Hilary gives us some glimpses into his 
findings, he at first demurred but finally brought over the 
section of his card-catalogue in which he had tabulated his 
findings. 

“I for one am heartily tired of the accusation that the Church 
withheld the Bible from the people in the Middle Ages,” he 
said when he had adjusted his glasses. ‘“‘ The cruder form of 
that statement was one of Luther’s ‘thumping lies’. In no 
European country was such an accusation more out of place 
than in Germany. Strangely enough, a Lutheran of the pro- 
nounced type, Walther, has assembled the facts that belie the 
accusation. With great diligence he investigated the history 
and text of many German Bible manuscripts and of the editions 
printed before the Reformation. By inquiries addressed to 
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about 400 libraries he has traced most of the existing copies 
of the pre-Lutheran German printed Bibles. But his tendency 
is to extol Luther’s Bible. In his recent works, Die Ersten 
Konkurrenten des Bibeluebersetzers Luther (1917) and 
Luthers Deutsche Bibel (1918) there is the same pronounced 
tendency to depreciate Catholic efforts, to the advantage of the 
Reformer. Another weakness of Walther’s work has recently 
been pointed out by Schroeder in the following words: ‘ He 
lacked too much the qualities of a specialist, of a Germanist, 
to be able to assemble this rich and valuable material (col- 
lected in Walther’s Die Deutsche Bibeluebersetzung des 
Mittelalters) into an organic structure, the history of the Bible 
translation of the Middle Ages. This task still awaits some- 
one to execute it.” Then, too, it was perhaps unfortunate that 
Walther’s work appeared at a time when Jostes, a Catholic 
Germanist, was planning a work along the same lines. His 
earlier booklets, Die Waldenser und die vorlutherische Deutsche 
Bibeluebersetzung and Die Tepler Bibeluebersetzung, gave 
promise of a fair statement of the whole case. An American 
Protestant scholar, Kurrelmeyer, has since published the text 
of the first printed German Bible with the variants of the 
thirteen succeeding editions. This work, however, has re- 
mained comparatively unknown because its circulation was 
limited to members of the Literary Society of Stuttgart.” 

“All that is very interesting in a general way,” commented 
Father Egan, “but our interest centres about the English 
Bible. Why should we attach importance to the history of 
the German Bible?” 

“Allowing for that, the incongruity is but seeming. The 
lie had its beginning in Germany and a refutation had best 
begin there. The history of the printed English Bible in the 
Middle Ages is comparatively brief. The Reformers (Tyn- 
dale, Coverdale) got ou. the first printed editions of the text. 
What Stevens lists of earlier Catholic editions, de Voragine’s 
Golden Legend and Blessed John Fisher’s Penitential Psalms, 
are negligible. And so the task is to explain why Catholics 
did not utilize the press to print the Bible in the fifteenth 
century. Our ancestors were no doubt justified in their pro- 
cedure, but I cannot help wishing they had chosen rather to 
print the Bible than to leave that for the Reformers to do.” 
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“ Tt would certainly have saved us much trouble in explain- 
ing what is difficult to explain,” said Father Van. 

“The problem is not one of English or German Bibles,” 
our host continued; “it is a general one. There is a good 
bibliography by Van Eys of the printed editions of French 
New Testaments and Bibles down to 1600, giving exact descrip- 
tions and lists of existing copies, but the temper of the author 
may be sufficiently characterized by his statement that the 
New Testament of Faber d’Etaples is ‘le premier N. Testa- 
ment protestant en frangais’. Carini, who held an import- 
ant post in the Vatican Library, has given us an account of 
Italian Bibles, but the book lacks fulness of bibliographical 
detail. Of all Bibles the Latin are perhaps best represented 
bibliographically in Copinger’s /ucunabula Biblica, some errors 
of which have been corrected by Delisle and other biblio- 
graphers. The data regarding other pre-Reformation Bibles 
must be gathered from general bibliographies. 

“ Falk has attempted to give a list of pre-Reformation Bibles 
down to 1520 based for the period prior to 1500 on general 
bibliographies by Pellechet, Hain, Copinger, and others, but 
the list lacks details and new finds will happen, as, for in- 
stance, Reichling later succeeded in adding two Italian Bibles 
to the lists of the earlier bibliographers.” 

Father Hilary paused with the fingers of both hands locked 
in the cards. 

“Why don’t you put that into print?” challenged Father 
Van, whose interest was now fully aroused. 

“Perhaps you are unaware of what your suggestion implies. 
An individual if so circumstanced as to have access to all the 
literature and to have much leisure, and if duly and persistently 
diligent, might after years of application succeed in assembling 
the facts that have been printed in various books and maga- 
zines. But what individual is so circumstanced? And the 
the results of such a labor would hardly satisfy. The full task 
would require the codperation of many specialists, such as only 
Europe boasts of. Meanwhile the popular defences, such as 
von Noit’s and Hoffmann’s and, as far as may be, Bucking- 
ham’s, not to forget Maitland’s classic, must continue to do yeo- 
man service. And it is really a pity that the articles by Father 
Ganss were not reprinted, as were the recent contributions on 
the subject by Father Lenhart. 
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“What do you think should be done? ”’ 
“ Often in the long winter evenings when, undisturbed and 
undistracted, I have pondered here over my books, I have 
dreamed dreams. If dreams cametrue ... ,” and as Father 
Hilary paused, a smile lit up his features and a ray of sunshine, 
breaking through the screen of clouds for the moment, brought 
into bold relief his face and figure. 

“At different times I have thought of different plans. A 
really good bibliography of all Bibles and parts of Bibles in 
the various European languages printed before the Reformation 
appears to me to be the first essential. That would include an 
exact description of the edition and, as far as may be, a list 
of all copies extant in the various public and private libraries. 
And the line should be drawn chronologically where the first 
Protestant Bible in the particular language puts in its appear- 
ance, for instance, for the German New Testament 1522, for 
the complete German Bible 1534.” 

“Such works never pay,” observed Van. 

“No, but for all that they are eminently desirable. If we 
could only have a miniature of the organization which pre- 
pares and distributes the /uternational Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature, a central bureau and regional bureaus for the vari- 
ous countries, the realization might lie within the scope of 
the possible.” 

“It is too bad,” said Father Egan, “that priests never 
organize for scientific purposes.” 

“They do, but on a small scale and generally together with 
layman. An international organization for other than pious 
purposes would indeed be a novelty. But to revert to our 
problem. The printed editions having been catalogued, an 
index of all the manuscripts of the Bible in the vernacular 
would be the next step. If the manuscripts of the Vulgate, the 
Greek New Testament and the Septuagint have been listed, why 
should not manuscripts in living languages come in for a fair 
share of interest? Many of the German manuscripts have 
been studied and described by Walther, some of the French, 
Italian, Provencal and Catalonian by Berger, the Dutch by 
Druten, some of the English by Paues and others; but all these 
writers are non-Catholics and their work is marred at times by 
prejudice. Much of such lore is stored up in magazines de- 
voted to philology. 
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“ This listing of editions and manuscripts having been ac- 
complished, there remains to estimate the findings in their his- 
torical setting, such as, for instance, the extent of illiteracy in 
the Middle Ages, the originally crude form of the European 
languages which rendered them a clumsy vehicle for convey- 
ing the contents of the Bible, the universal knowledge of Latin 
among the cultured, the prevalence of French as the official 
language in England down to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the very great price of manuscripts, the records of 
manuscripts in catalogues of Middle Age libraries that have 
come down to us, the destruction of monasteries which were 
the home of manuscripts by fire and war whether religious 
or political.” 

“What an impossible program!” sighed Father Van. 

“Very difficult, indeed”, said our host. “ But that is by 
no means the whole task. There still remains to show how our 
ancestors taught the contents of the Bible to the common people 
by sermon, by drama, by picture, by stained-glass windows, by 
books of devotion. 

“All this would lead to an objective estimate of the position 
of the Bible in the Middle Ages. Our separated brethren 
would then cease to raise accusations which really imply ignor- 
ance of history, and Catholics would be spared a perpetual 
apology which, with our present means of defence, always re- 
mains difficult and unsatisfactory.” By this time Father 
Hilary had pushed back the cards and taken off his glasses, 

“ Surely,” he added, “ it is as wrong to argue from the more 
rapid circulation of Luther’s New Testament as against the 
earlier Catholic editions, as it would be to argue from the 
immense output of the Bible Societies against the limitations of 
the Reformers and the ever-increasing output of the Bible 
Societies would by the same logic continually condemn the 
lesser production of earlier years. The law of development.” 

The telephone bell suddenly intruded. Father Nolan, who 
had been nodding for some time, started up affrighted. When 
Father Hilary took down the receiver we could hear a raucous 
voice speaking hurriedly. 

“Well, Fathers,” Fr. Hilary said as he turned from the 
instrument, “ this will end our literary discussion. There has 
been an accident at the crossing and I must hurry. But I shall 
try to be back for supper.” 

Fr. GALIN,. 
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Studies and Conferences. 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the 
information of the general reader of the 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 
answered in the order in which they reach us. 
The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 
quiries by private letter. 


ROMAN OUBIA. 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


3 August, 1921: Mr. Antonio Martinez, of the Diocese of 
Porto Rico, made Knight of the Order of St. Sylvester. 

12 November: Monsignor J. Edward Feuiltault, of the Arch- 
diocese of Quebec, made Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 

18 December: Monsignors Walter Fitzmaurice and William 
J. Peil, of the Diocese of Green Bay, made Domestic Prelates 
of His Holiness. 

Mr. Gustave Keller, of the Diocese of Green Bay, made 
Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, civil class. 

20 December: Monsignor Denis O’Doherty, Rector of the 
Irish College, Salamanca, Spain, made Domestic Prelate of 
His Holiness. 

4 January, 1922: Monsignor Thomas Maguire, of the 
Diocese of Ardagh, made Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 

zo January: Mr. Evan Morgan, of the Archdiocese of 
Cardiff, made Privy Chamberlain of the Sword and Cape. 

19 January: Mr. Frederick John Paley, of the Diocese of 
Southwark, made Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great, civil class. 


IN FUNERE BENEDIOTI PP. XV. 


Profer, Cymba Petri, signa nigrantia: 
Navarchum rapuit Mors tibi providum, 
Apte qui BENEDICTI 
Nomen gessit amabile. 


Cum Dux ille tibi primitus obtigit, 
Horrendo pelagus turbine concitum 
Vastas accumulabat 
Strages densaque funera. 
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Siccis hoc oculis cernere nauticus 
Immane excidium non poterat Pater; 
Flentem saepe videres 
Voces fundere supplices 


Aras ante sacras; nec semel hostium 
Castris insonuit vox monitoria, 
Cessent denique—clamans— 
Cessent bella furentia! ” 


Ut tandem rediit tarda, nec integra 
Pax, heu! sanguineis fluctibus enatans ; 
Ut mox, orta repente, 
Pestis saeviit et fames: 


Tu solator eras, optime Pontifex, 

Pupillis, viduis atque famelicis 
Turbis, quae BENEDICTI 
Tollunt nomen ad aethera. 


O deflete Parens, funere praepeti 
Nobis rapte, tuis perge dolentibus 
Natis, auspice dextra, 
E caelis BENEDICERE! 


Petri Naviculam fac regat ocius 
Dux alter, Superis carus et inclyta 
Quavis dote decorus, 
Spirans INTREPIDAM FIDEM. 
P. Franc. X. Reuss, SS.RED. 
Romae, die 29 Jan., 1922. 


ABSOLUTION FROM SINS COMMITTED BEFORE BAPTISM. 


We have received several learned dissertations on the un- 
lawfulness of absolving sacramentally from sins committed 
before Baptism and therefore already remitted together with 
original sin, by that Sacrament. The arguments adduced are 
taken from Councils and from theologians who define that 
the proper (necessary or sufficient) matter for sacramental 
absolution is sin committed after Baptism. We know of no 
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dogmatic definition which forbids making sins already for- 
given the subject of renewed sorrow by submitting them to the 
sources of sacramental grace for additional mercy in virtue of 
Christ’s merits. The distinction which separates personal 
sins remitted by Baptism from sins otherwise remitted loses 
its force when we remember that it is the present sorrow for 
the sin which makes it a renewed and present accusation 
brought before the Dispenser of all the sacraments, from 
whom the sinner solicits absolution. The rigorous and rather 
mechanical interpretation which excludes sins for which one 
may still do a lifetime of penance, from the Sacrament of 
Penance, because they have already been forgiven by a process 
proper to another sacrament, seems to us as unwarranted as the 
exclusion of a petition in our prayers for any other kind of 
sustenance but bread because Christ taught us to pray, ‘‘ Give 
us this day our daily [supersubstantial] bread.” The plea that 
original sin does not supply a motive of personal sorrow, such 
as would make it matter for the Sacrament of Penance, does 
not hold in regard to actual sin of any kind committed by a 
person who may rightly say, “ Peccatum meum contra me 
est semper ”’. 


FATHER FRANK AND THE “ MOVIES”. 


Father Frank dexterously flicked the ashes from his Porto 
Rican perfecto. 

“It’s a wonderful show, Father Phil,” he ejaculated, ad- 
dressing his younger confrére, who was in the act of lighting 
a Camel. “ You would be delighted with Hermione Butter- 
scotch. I dare say she is easily without a peer among the 
present-day stars of the screen. Her impersonations are fault- 
less; her artistry, matchless.” 

Father Phil, who was the junior by one year, continued to 
amuse himself with making rings of smoke for a few seconds. 

“Yes; I’d walk a mile for a Camel,” he finally remarked 
with an air of complacency. “ But, I wouldn’t take a dozen 
steps to see Hermione Butterscotch or any of the other cellu- 
loid celebrities. Besides, Frank, I don’t understand how you, 
as a priest, can square your conscience with your presence at 
these shows. What would your Children of Mary think, were 
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they to learn that you are a visitor to the ‘movies’? I’ve been 
told that your sermons are vigorous assaults on the vices of 
the day—disrespect for authority, license in dress, luxurious 
and riotous living, marital infidelity, and scorn of sacred 
things. Now, the film and the stage are your bitterest anta- 
gonists, preaching these very vices insidiously and painting 
them in most attractive colors.” 

“Ha, ha!” chuckled Father Frank as he gazed condescend- 
ingly at his critic. “ Well, you are certainly an unsophisti- 
cated youth. Don’t you realize that my action is entirely 
legitimate and in harmony with the requirements of Canon 
Law? Here is the Code itself. Wait one second and I will 
find the pertinent Canon. Eureka! Now, listen while I read. 
‘ Clerics ’, so states Canon 140, ‘ are not to be present at shows 
(spectaculis), dances and functions (pompis) which unbecome 
them or if their presence is a source of scandal, especially when 
such are conducted in public theatres.’ How does that strike 
you? Take note, dear boy, that attendance is prohibited only 
when the affair is unbecoming the clerical state, or when at- 
tendance may cause scandal. Of course, it would be im- 
proper for a cleric to be seen at a ballet dance, or at perform- 
ances in°which modesty is flouted, or the Commandments of 
God and the Church are held up to ridicule. But, a good, 
clean picture or show is both refreshing and energizing; bene- 
ficial to body and soul alike.” 

“A good, clean picture or show, eh!” broke in Father Phil. 
“ That’s the crux. And, how many of them are clean and 
wholesome; how many are smirched by no trace of the slime of 
suggestiveness? Even granting that a show is reputed to be 
wholly without taint, is it not mostly a case of ‘ Watch your 
step!’ If I have been advised correctly, it is not uncommon 
for the best films surreptitiously to slip in a scene that is most 
indelicate. Perhaps, there are those who defend such scenes 
as artistic. Artistic? Bah! What appeals to the baser pas- 
sions is beastly, not artistic. Tell me, would the parishioners 
be edified to behold their priest gazing at such unblushing vio- 
lations of the laws of moral decency? You will object that you 
endeavor to find out in advance whether a show is beyond 
reproach or not. That goes without saying. All self-respect- 
ing people will do as much. Your conduct, notwithstanding, 
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is indefensible. Only the other day I chanced to run across 
a decree of the Third Plenary Council which administers the 
knockout blow to your argument from the Code. Frank, have 
you a copy of the Plenary Council at hand?” 

“To be sure,” answered Father Frank as he drew the fatal 
volume from an adjacent case and handed it nonchalantly to 
his impetuous opponent. 

After a few minutes fumbling through its pages, Father 
Phil triumphantly pointed to number 79. 

“ Now, Frank, are you prepared to take the count?” he 
smilingly asked. ‘“ Pay attention, then, while I translate. 
‘Consequently,’ says the Baltimore Council, ‘that the honor 
and respect (decus) proper to the clerical state be preserved, 
we command that priests keep away altogether (prorsus 
abstineant) from public horse races, from theatres and shows 
(spectaculis).’ That injunction is sweeping, embracing dis- 
reputable and reputable shows as well. It is impossible to 
give it another interpretation.” 

“You are stepping on the accelerator, Phil,” goodnaturedly 
interrupted Father Frank. ‘“ Move slowly, or you will be 
arrested for exceeding the speed limit. You have been quot- 
ing the Baltimore Council. Those regulations were very valu- 
able a few years since. But, they are antiquated now. We 
are living in a new era. Have you been in a trance since 
Pentecost 1918? Our present Magna Charta is the Code.” 
And, with a magnificent gesture he placed the precious tome 
on a table. 

“Antiquated!” gasped Father Phil. “Antiquated? Not in 
this matter, at least.” Then rising, he walked over to the 
table and exchanged the copy of the Baltimore Council for the 
Code which Father Frank had flourished so defiantly but a 
moment before. Opening it at Canon 6, he returned to his 
chair and ensconced himself with professorial dignity. 

“ Possibly, Frank,” he continued, “ you refer to Canon 6 
in justification of that wild statement. Well, what does it 
state? ‘All laws whatsoever,’ it says, ‘be they general or par- 
ticular, which are contrary to the directions of the Code, are 
abrogated, unless it be a particular law in whose favor a con- 
trary provision is made.’ Frank, mark that word contrary. 
Now, the decree of the Baltimore Council which deals with 
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attendance at shows and the like, is not contrary to Canon 140. 
It merely goes beyond it. As Canonists say, it is praeter jus. 
In other words, it contains further and more stringent direc- 
tions. Were Canon 140 to declare that clerics might go to a 
certain class of shows, for instance, to those which are quite 
becoming or when there is no fear of scandal, one might well 
claim that the Code conferred a right. In that event, the in- 
junction of the Baltimore Council would have been removed as 
cancelling a right granted by the common law. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. The Canon merely states that clerics are 
forbidden to attend certain shows. It stops at that declara- 
tion; it does not add that they may be present at those which 
are not tabooed. But, Canonists teach that legislators, such 
as Plenary or Provincial Councils and Bishops, may extend 
the common law—make enactments which are praeter jus, so 
long as they are not otherwise enjoined or if they do not make 
the law unduly burdensome. Who will deny that this is a wise 
arrangement, providing, as it does, for particular circumstances 
of time and place? And, surely, the directions of the Balti- 
more Council are peculiarly adapted to our conditions, es- 
pecially now when our films and shows have earned such an 
unsavory reputation both at home and abroad. Ergo—the 
prohibition of the Baltimore Council still obtains.” These last 
words were spoken with an air of finality. Father Phil closed 
the Code and laid it aside. 

Father Frank, however, was not to be dismayed so easily. 
He reached for another Porto Rican, not a perfecto, but a brief, 
and, while pinching off the end, returned: 

“Phil, I am prepared to concede the force of those fine 
distinctions. Still, in despite of them all, I contend that I am 
at liberty to adjust my conduct conformably with Canon 140. 
I may go to the theatre, provided the show is not unbecom- 
ing a priest. Why? For the obvious reason that the pro- 
hibition of the Baltimore Council has become obsolete.—Custom 
has long since swept it into the discard.” 

In his impetuosity Father Phil had almost leaped from his 
chair. 

“Custom!” he interjected. ‘“ You don’t mean to tell me 
that were Father Joe to allow himself an occasional show, or 
were Father Jim, to the surprise of many, to take his Sunday 
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School teachers to the ‘movies’ one or the other time in the 
year, or were Father Pat, who is a lover of music, to attend 
the opera, oblivious of the fact that it frequently glorifies 
obscenity in plot, scene, and costume—you don’t mean to tell 
me that such isolated case would render the law obsolete? 
Without delaying to consider the other conditions which are 
requisite to establish a custom, I need scarcely remind you that 
a custom cannot be introduced without the concurrent action 
of the so-called major et sanior pars. Surely, you will not 
maintain that the majority of the clergy have concurred to 
abolish the restriction of the Baltimore Council. Conse- 
quently, the prohibition still survives. Even granting that the 
major et sanior pars of one or the other diocese had consistently 
disregarded the regulation, we should continue to hold that a 
contrary custom cannot be invoked. How am I to prove this 
assertion? Remember—the Council of Baltimore is a Plenary 
Council. Now, neither an individual diocese, nor several dio- 
ceses, for that matter, can abrogate the legislation of such a 
Council by contrary custom. Will you presume to persuade me 
that the major et sanior pars of the collective clergy of the 
United States have been theatre-goers? You yourself would 
be the first to repudiate such an aspersion. The inference, 
therefore, is inescapable. The law of the Baltimore Council 
is still in force.” 

Father Frank threw up his hands in distress. 

“You win, Phil,” he exclaimed. “Although I dislike your 
bludgeonlike method of attack, I will, nevertheless, yield that 
your arguments resemble Chesterfield cigarettes —‘ They 
satisfy!’ And, now to be candid. I will acknowledge that 
I myself have had some uncanny misgivings on the subject. 
Only last week Father Paul and myself agreed that the faith- 
ful could not be edified to behold a priest at the ringside while 
two children of God, like enraged brutes, batter each other 
into a sightless mass, the air reeking the while with profanity 
and oaths. We also agreed that a social function at which 
the female portion assists in semi-naked effrontery is not the 
proper place for a minister of the most pure God. Besides, 
I am now beginning to ask myself after our discussion, what 
must Catholics conclude when they see priests sitting through 
shows in which the principals are not infrequently moral de- 
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generates. I commence to fear they do not stop to reflect 
whether the exhibition is irreprenhensible or not. Possibly, 
it is not too much to say that their overshadowing impression 
is: ‘ Priests go to the theatre. If they do so, why can’t we?’ 
How often does this manner of reasoning serve as a pretext to 
justify their attendance at shows which must force the very 
angels to blush? Heaven alone knows. If, as the French 
say, nobility has its obligations, what shall we say of the 
obligations of the priesthood, the highest nobility of earth ?— 
But, Phil, you are going to remain for supper, are you not?” 

A nod on the part of Father Phil was accompanied by the 
remark of astonishment : 

“ That’s a sudden volta face, Frank.” 

“Well, Phil,” returned Father Frank, “ perhaps, I do ap- 
pear inconsistent. In extenuation I will plead that I sought 
to convince myself that so long as a performance was respec- 
table, I was within the limits of the law. Your arguments con- 
vince me that I have been running foul of the legislation of 
the Baltimore Council. And now, Phil, while we are on this 
subject of the movies and shows, I intend to bore you for a 
while with a few of my musings during the past few days. 
About a week ago I ran down home to see the folks. In the 
course of the evening a friend of the family who had dined with 
us, casually remarked that she could see in her parish hall the 
same films that were to be viewed in the uptown theatres. I 
have been since wondering what her thoughts might have been. 
Did she possibly wish to imply that henceforth she need have 
no scruples in frequenting all ‘ movies’ indiscriminately? At 
all events, I have started to reflect and to ask myself certain 
questions. Why do we priests allow films to be shown in 
our halls which, to say the least, make our more spiritually 
inclined parishioners gape in horror, and cause some of our 
younger people to wonder whether certain liberties in dress 
and conduct are so reproachable after all? Can we condemn 
them, if they cajole themselves into the belief that these 
liberties are not blameworthy when tolerated within the very 
shadow of the Holy of Holies?” 

The sound of a bell announced that supper was ready. 
Father Frank laid aside his Porto Rican, which had already 
breathed its last. 
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“Come, Phil,” he said. ‘ Don’t disobey that summons. 


Do you know the penalty for compelling the cook of this 
chateau to wait ?>—Goulash for one week.” 


FATHER OUDEIS. 


A PASTOR’S HOMILY TO HIS HOUSEKEEPER. 


Every pastor and every parish desires to have a nice rectory. 
It is the pastor’s home; it is the parish house; it is the church 
property. The faithful pass by the church and respectfully 
bow their heads, and, passing by the rectory, look up to it and 
whisper in their hearts or say to their companions, ‘‘ Our pastor 
lives in that house ”’. 

The nicest rectory is a poor, cold and unclean building with- 
out a good housekeeper. She must make it a house for the 
priest and a model house for the parish. Martha must “ keep 
the house”. By “ keeping the house” we mean, in the first 
place, “ remaining at home”. She must be in the house; must 
go out little, and never without informing the pastor about 
it. In this respect her position is peculiar and not easy. She 
cannot well visit parishioners and associate freely with them. 
She cannot well take a prominent part in the work of parish 
societies. The dignity and responsibility of her position oblige 
her to “keep the house”. This “ keeping the house” may 
seem to be a great sacrifice. It is not intolerable, and has its 
great compensations. It helps the spiritual life of the soul. 
Think of the seventy-five thousand Sisters in America who 
have vowed to remain thus at home for the salvation of their 
souls. It helps much to avoid the many sins of the tongue 
which St. Paul denounces so sharply, saying: “‘ They learn to 
go about from house to house; and are not only idle, but 
tattlers also, and busybodies; speaking things which they 
ought not.” 

Martha must keep the house. Remaining at home regularly, 
she will be “ discreet, chaste, sober, gentle, obedient . . . that 
the word of God may not be blasphemed.” Appearing mod- 
estly and neatly dressed, she will work diligently to keep the 
house clean and orderly and religiously decorated. Her house- 
keeping will be a practical and much-needed object lesson for 
all the parishioners. 
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“ Discreet, chaste, sober, gentle, obedient,” she will minister 
unto the priest. She will ‘“‘ make up” his room every morning 
as early as convenient, and with the least possible disturbance 
to him. Unless instructed otherwise, she will not touch the 
things on his working table, and not even glance at his notes 
and letters and private books. She will never read a book of his 
library or take it out of his library without special permission. 

“ Discreet, gentle, obedient,” she will prepare his meals and 
will serve them promptly. She will soon notice what the pastor 
likes and what the pastor dislikes, and serve the food accord- 
ingly. When the priest is not prompt in coming to his meals, 
she will remain gently patient, bearing in mind that his duties 
are most irregular. 

“ Discreet and gentle,” she will wait at table, giving all 
attention to the waiting, and none whatever to the conversa- 
tion of those who dine. She will discreetly bring to the dining- 
room the food, substantial and well cooked, and none of her 
private or kitchen troubles. If the pastor has one or more 
assistants living with him in the house, Martha will be helpful 
and respectful to all with impartiality. The pastor, as the head 
of the house, has the right to command—to give orders, and 
to be consulted about all matters concerning the management of 
the house ; but every priest has a right to be waited upon. 

“ Discreet and gentle” and prompt, she will answer the door- 
bell, “shewing all mildness toward all men”. Priests will 
come to visit or see the pastor. She will greet them and re- 
ceive them with the courtesy and good manners of refined 
people, and never forget that it is her duty, not to entertain 
them, but to serve them. Members of the parish will come to 
see the pastor. Martha will show them gently to the office, and 
discreetly inquire, not to learn what dealings they may have 
with the pastor, but what message she is to give to the pastor. 
She will be discreet, very discreet, in answering questions and 
in giving information. 

Strangers and beggars will come to the door. With them 
also Martha will be discreet and gentle; never harsh, sharp, or 
snappy. She will deal with them according to instructions she 
has received from the pastor, or according to her own sound 
religious instinct and judgment. It does happen that the word 
of God is blasphemed just because Martha is not discreet or not 
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gentle when answering the door or telephone bells, and does 
not show “all mildness unto all men”. There will come to 
the door—sometimes to the front door, more frequently to the 
rear door—inquisitive, idle people to gossip, to bring and to 
get the latest news about their neighbors. For them, Martha 
has no time; with them, she has no patience. She will close 
the door at once. This is a golden rule given by a saint: 
“ Receive the visitor kindly ; transact the business briefly; dis- 
miss the visitor, consoled and content, and return to your work 
undisturbed.” 

Martha, having learned to be discreet, will not mix up in 
parish affairs. She will not communicate the affairs of the 
house to the people, and will not try to influence the pastor’s 
opinion or judgment in regard to the people. To indiscreet 
questions she will give the simple answer, “I do not know.” 
She will even avoid saying or doing anything that might cause 
the suspicion of “ mixing up”. 

Christ honored womanhood. He allowed the “ holy women” 
to follow Him, to minister unto Him, to stand near Him under 
the cross, but He did not give woman a place in the govern- 
ment of the Church or in the administration of the Church. 
St. Paul encouraged women to work for the spread of the gos- 
pel. He salutes Phebe and Prisca and Aquila and Mary as 
his helpers in Jesus Christ, but St. Paul did not permit them 
to teach publicly or to govern. “ I suffer not a woman to teach, 
nor to use authority over the man, but to be in silence.” 
Martha is responsible for the keeping of the house but not for 
the work in the baptistry or in the confessional or in the pulpit 
or in the sanctuary or in the parish office. 

May Martha, living in the country, go out riding with the 
pastor? It is difficult to answer this question. So much de- 
pends on local circumstances. Martha is, and remains to the 
last day, the housekeeper of the priest, and never becomes his 
companion. Therefore, she will never go out with him for 
the sake of recreation or company. When she has to go on a 
charity or business mission, she will invite a friend to accom- 
pany her. Her delicate conscience, enlightened by faith, will 
dictate to her what to do that her conduct may be always above 
suspicion ; that the priest, whose house she keeps, may be always 
an edification for the people. 
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There are indeed in our country many such Marthas, dis- 
creet and gentle and chaste and obedient and silent, whose hard 
and humble work is a blessing for the priests; whose daily life 
is a good example, an edification, for the people; whose names 
are surely in the “ Book of Life”. The Marianum hopes to 
encourage such good Marthas, and to provide such for every 


C. M. THUENTE, O.P. 


OONFESSORS OF RELIGIOUS. 


Qu. According to the illuminating article by Fr. Augustine, O.S.B., 
in the Review of January, 1920, and also according to Blat, O.P., 
and Noldin, S.J., three restrictions may be said to be removed by 
Canon 522 from the general rule of jurisdiction for Sisters’ Con- 
fessions, viz.— 

1. There is no restriction even as to the Sisters’ own community 
chapel, as it is semi-public. 

2. No restriction as to any priest in the United States, observatis 
observandis, as all in this country are approved for hearing women’s 
confessions. 

3. No restriction for validity as to the cause of a Sister’s con- 
fessing to a priest not approved for Sisters, since any conscience 
matter suffices. 

May I ask that you kindly inform me if there is a restriction as 
to the number of Sisters such a priest may validly absolve? The 
decree of 1913 refers to “ moniales aut sorores” without limitation 
of number but adds the clause “extra propriam domum”. The 
Code omits this clause, but changes “ moniales aut sorores”’ to read 
“ aliqua religiosa”’. In the decree of 1913, §5 and §11, these same 
two words, “ aliqua religiosa,” are used and evidently are restrictive 
to but one or at most a few, for all sisters could not in reason have 
a special confessor. In Canon 522 is “aliqua religiosa” also re- 
strictive? We put the case in the form of three questions: 

Qu. If a confessor is hearing one Sister’s confession as per 
Canon 522, may others keep singling in, without prearrangement, 
till all the community has come in, or is there a number limit beyond 
which further confessions are invalid? What is this number limit, 
if there be one? 

2. If a superior, say, during a week when the regular confessor 
is absent or when a visiting priest happens in, asks a priest not 
approved for hearing Sisters’ confessions to hear the confessions 
of “some” of the Sisters, may he do so validly? 
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3. If in case No. 2 the superior asks such priest to hear the 


“ Sisters’”” confessions, may he do so validly on the ground that 
each Sister is “ aliqua religiosa ”, confessing in a semi-public chapel, 
for the sake of her conscience, etc. ? 


CHANCELLOR. 


Resp. 1.and 2. Affirmative. For there is no number limit 
either in Canon 522, or in the decree of 1913, which forms the 
material source of ourcanon. Nor has the interpretation given 
by the Papal Commission on Canon 522 either made a restric- 
tion or clarified the case to a great extent. Therefore wherever 
and whenever the same reason of “ tranquillity of conscience ”’ 
prompts one of the Sisters to make use of an opportunity, she 
may licitly do so, and the confessor may without scruple ab- 
solve her validly and licitly. The judgment lies with the 
penitent, not with the confessor. The law grants that favor 
to “any” Sister under similar conditions, even if the Sister 
should have, besides the guies conscientiae, another sinister 
reason. This would even be true, if we were, per absurdum, 
to take the quies conscientiae as a condition for a valid con- 
fession.* There is a case analogous to that mentioned in No. 1 
of these questions. For instance, a religious superior may, in 
individual cases, dispense from some rule; he may also dis- 
pense for each individual subject, so that practically the whole 
community be dispensed. A pastor, according to Can. 1245, 
§ 1, may dispense for individual subjects from fast and 
abstinence. This dispensation he may apply to all parishioners 
singly taken, etc. What we here contend is confirmed by 
the answer. 

3. A distinction. is, however, required. For, first and above 
all, it is not the confessor who is to judge of the qguies con- 
scientiae, but the Sister herself. Therefore, unless we assume 
a revelation from heaven, the confessor cannot presume that the 
whole community is in the condition of quieting the con- 
science. The “aliqua religiosa’”’ must not be separated from 
the “‘ quies conscientiae ” ; they belong together, and the “ quies 
conscientiae ”’ determines the “‘ aliqua religiosa”’. Besides, the 
term “aliqua’”’ should be properly interpreted. Aliguis— 
whether we use it in masculine or feminine gender is irrelevant 


1 See ovr Commentary, Vol. IV, p. 269. 
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according to Can. 490—-signifies some, someone, any or anyone, 
and may safely be translated by the indefinite article “a”. 
Let us hear what Barbosa has to say: aliquis is a general term, 
indeed, comprising the whole species, but also supposes dis- 
tribution into parts. And although it may refer to all persons 
in individuo, it does not comprise the totality as such or uni- 
versitas personarum, but only the individuals as such. Again, 
although it is used in the singular, it may comprise many, and 
therefore equals the plural.” 

De jure, therefore, if “ aliqua” is stressed, the priest cannot 
validly hear the Sisters’ confessions, since “ the” signifies the 
community or totality of Sisters in our case. To hear “the” 
Sisters’ confessions the priest needs special faculties, which, in 
our case, he is not supposed to possess. Neither can his pre- 
sumption justify him, since Canon 879, § I requires express 
jurisdiction and Canon 876, § 1 demands special faculties. 
De facto, however, the solution looks somewhat different. 
For if the priest should hear individual Sisters, who come to 
him on the plea of “ quies conscientiae ”, although he would 
finally hear them all, he would hear them licitly and validly. 
Nor would he be obliged to ask for the reason. If he should 
have scruples, Canon 209 might be welcome. 

Hence the priest, when asked by the Superior to hear “ the” 
Sister’s confessions, must decline the offer on the ground of not 
having faculties. But he may also state that he is ready to 
hear as many as should like to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, and then he may hear them licitly and validly. The 
former declaration as to not having faculties is, we believe, 
required by reason of the general law, which demands a special 
confessor for Sisters on account of uniform guidance and main- 
tenance of discipline. But the priest’s offer to hear some is 
dictated in virtue of the favor also granted by the law (Canon 
522) and by the supreme law of charity and the salvation 


of souls. 
Fr. C. AUGUSTINE, O.S.B. 


2See Tractatus Varii, Dictiones Usufrequentes, Dictio XXII, ed. Lugdun. 
1660, pp. 648 ff. 
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USE OF THE EASTER WATER. 


Qu. Many pastors throughout the United States bless a large 
quantity of water on Holy Saturday, and urge the people to take 
some of it home for use during the year. Is there any authority 
for this? From the few rubrics available to the ordinary priest it 
seems that this water is to be used only on Holy Saturday for 
sprinkling the people and their homes, and on Easter for the “ Vidi 
aquam”. May this water be used on Holy Saturday for the Bless- 
ing of the “ Indumenta Sacerdotalia”? 


Resp. The water blessed on Holy Saturday, and set apart 
before the holy chrism is added for the blessing of the Paschal 
Candle, is in the first instance intended to be used for the bless- 
ing of the people and their homes and belongings on Holy 
Saturday and Easter. This is plainly indicated in the Roman 
Ritual (Cap. ‘“ Benedictio Domorum in Sabbato Sancto 
Paschae”’). Symbolically it corresponds to the rite which 
preceded the first Pasch of the Israelites, in which they and the 
door posts of their homes were sprinkled with the blood of the 
lamb, as it prefigured the freedom of the faithful from the 
bondage of Satan, through Baptism in Christ. The rubrics 
of the Mass, at the blessing of the baptismal font, prescribe 
that one of the attendant ministers take some of this water in a 
separate vessel for the purpose of blessing the houses and 
other places. 

There is nothing to prohibit the preservation of this blessed 
water for the purpose of renewing the application of the sacra- 
mental graces. These are a call or invitation to the angel of 
God, as the prayer used in the blessing indicates, to guard, 
protect, and favor the inhabitants, and a petition that health, 
chastity, and every virtue may be the fruit of the repeated 
blessing. (Cf. “‘ Benedictio Domorum, Loci, Thalami,” etc., 
Rom. Rit.). 

Since, however, similar blessings of water take place, not only 
on great festivals like the Epiphany, Pentecost, St. John Bap- 
tist’s, but on every Sunday during the year, there is no need 
of attributing an exclusive virtue to the Easter water. 

For the rest, we have the testimony of early Christian 
writers like St. Chrysostom (Oratio de Bapt. Christi., Op. tom. 
II, 366), that the faithful frequently kept this blessed water 
during the course of the year. It may be used for any blessing 


of worthy objects by the priest. 
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BLESSED SAORAMENT ON SIDE-ALTARS. 


Qu. 1. In churches where the number of communicants is very 
large, and the Sunday masses closely following, is it permitted to 
remove the ciboria to a side-altar, so that another priest may distri- 
bute Holy Communion during Mass without interrupting the cele- 


brant? 
2. In view of the regulation contained in Canon 1268, n. 1, and in 


no. 266 of the Decrees of the Second Council of Baltimore, is there 
any defence for the practice of allowing ciboria to remain on the 
side-altar during the High Mass (at which there are no communi- 
cants) and at Benediction? 

3. What is to be said of the practice of keeping the ciboria on the 
side-altar “continuo seu habitualiter” throughout the week, while 
the /unula remains on the high altar? I know of one church where 
this is done on the plea that the large number of daily communi- 
cants makes desirable the service of a non-celebrant priest to dis- 
tribute Holy Communion, and that the daily transfer of the ciboria, 
or the daily interrupting of the celebrant, is more irreverent than the 
reservation of the Sacred Species in two places. The Holy Hour 
and Benediction require that the /unula be kept at the main altar. 

4. Is the constant practice of non-celebrant priests beginning to 
distribute Holy Communion immediately after the Consecration op- 


posed to any legislation of the Church? 
“ LOVANIENSIS ”. 


Resp. 1-2. Whilst it is the sense of the Church as uni- 
formly interpreted by the liturgy that the Blessed Sacrament 
be regularly kept on the high altar of the parish church, a 
reasonable cause for removing the ciboria to a side-altar is 
not excluded. Thus, during solemn functions in cathedral 
churches celebrated with Mass, the Blessed Sacrament is to be 
removed to a side-altar, “ ne propterea ritus et ordo caeremon- 
iarum, qui in hujusmodi (pontifical.) missis et officiis servandus 
est turbetur”” (Caerem. Episc., Lib. I, cap. XII, n. 8). There 
may then be cause for removing the ciboria for the purpose of 
distributing Holy Communion, while the Mass is going on at 
the high altar. But this exception is manifestly allowed for 
the purpose of not diverting the attention of the general body 
of the faithful assisting at Mass. Persons communicating in 
a side-chapel while the solemn Mass is going on at the main 
altar, do not distract the faithful by their movements to and 
from the communion-rail, as must be the case where the side- 
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altar on which the ciboria are kept is within sight of all the 
congregation. The answer to the above queries (1 and 2) 
must therefore be determined by the general law of reverence 
due to the central act of worship, which should not be dis- 
turbed by the interference of other acts, even the distribution 
of Holy Communion. 

3. The practice of keeping the ciboria “ habitualiter” on a 
side-altar while the Blessed Sacrament remains on the high 
altar is not to be sanctioned on the plea that “ it is less irrever- 
ent” than the interruption of the Mass. The Ritual permits 
the removal of the ciboria at Forty Hours’ Devotion; that is to 
say, as an exceptional measure, in order to concentrate the 
attention of the faithful on the Exposition. If the constant 
interruption of the Mass for the purpose of distributing Holy 
Communion is irreverent, it does not become less so by com- 
parison. It is our duty to accommodate ourselves to the rules 
of reverence for the Eucharistic Presence, whatever the in- 
convenience may be, rather than to make it the pretext for 
habitually violating the laws which safeguard that reverence. 

4. From what has been said it appears that the distribution 
of Holy Communion to the faithful in large numbers should 
never be made to interfere with, or distract the congregation 
from, the contral act of present Eucharistic worship. There 
are, as was intimated, exceptions, and their legitimate use can 
only be exceptional. That it is not at any time permissible to 
distribute particles consecrated at the Mass before the actual 
Communion of the priest in that Mass has been positively de- 
cided by the S. Congregation of Rites (11 May, 1878) ; and 
this is in harmony with the above comment on the demand of 
reverence for the sacred rite of the Mass. 


PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 


Qu. A young man who has paid attention to a lady of my parish, 
and asked her to marry him, receives from her a letter in which she 
expresses her consent, which however she had refused to give him 
when he had first proposed to her. Her manner of refusal at the 
time impressed him with the feeling that he had mistaken her dispo- 
sition, and that she lacked the sincerity which he expected in view 
of their previous friendly relations. Is this writing in which she 
accepts him, together with some earlier letters in which he himself 
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had intimated his affection for the girl, sufficient to create the obli- 
gation of espousals, which under the new Canon Law must be in 
writing to be binding? 

Resp. A marriage promise in the sense of “ sponsalia” or 
espousals must have the form of a contract in writing signed 
by both parties, and made before the parish priest or the Ordin- 
ary, or else before two witnesses who also sign their names. 
If either of the couple happens to be unable to sign the con- 
tract to which he or she is to be a party, the fact must be men- 
tioned in the document, and a third witness signs for the 
illiterate person as proxy (Can, 1017). In the proposed case 
there appears no such formality. Hence the parties are still 
free, so far as any action in the ecclesiastical courts is concerned. 


DEMAND FOR A VISITING PRIEST’S “ OELEBRET”’. 


Qu. A priest of the Greek rite asks to say Mass in my church. 
In place of a ‘ Celebret”” from the Latin bishop in whose diocese 
he states that he resides, he shows me a letter from a religious supe- 
rior with the seal of his monastery. Am I justified in accepting 
this letter, though I have no reason to doubt the character of the 
bearer as a priest in good standing? 


Resp. A stranger who desires to say Mass in a church is 
expected to bear with him as credentials a letter identifying 
him as in good standing, either from his Ordinary or, in case 
of a religious, from the superior of his Order or Province. 
In the case of Orientals the letter is to be from the S. Congre- 
gation for Oriental Rites, or the representative of that Congre- 
gation in the particular locality. An unquestionably authentic 
letter from a known bishop would be equivalent to a personal 
introduction, and that would hold also for a letter from a su- 
perior known to the pastor Other documents have no immedi- 
ate value as a “ Celebret”. A pastor is free, however, to allow 
the hospitality of his sanctuary, once or twice, to a stranger who 
wears the garb and manner of a priest, without allowing any 
perquisite, and with the condition that the stranger leave his 
name and regular address with the pastor as a guarantee of 
good faith. A priest who is practically known to his host 
enjoys the same right to confidence which the host himself might 
expect. The diocesan statutes may however insist upon the 
observance of additional conditions and formalities, 
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Criticisms and Hotes. 


LE MOTIF DE L’INOARNATION Ef LES PRINOIPAUX THOMISTES 
OONTEMPORAINS. P. Chrysostome, 0.F.M. Tours: Marcel Oattier. 
1921. Pp. 453. 


WHY GOD BEOGAME MAN. An Essay in Ohristian Dogma, considered 
from the point of view of its Value, Intellectual and Practical, Psy- 
chological and Social. By Leslie J. Walker, 8.J., M.A., Author of 
“Theories of Knowledge”, etc. New York: The Paulist Press. 


1921. Pp. x—164, 


Since the days when St. Anselm wrote Cur Deus Homo?, theo- 
logians have compiled many a disputation on the motive of the 
Incarnation. But whereas St. Anselm sought first end above all to 
warm the heart with love and gratitude, theologians have aimed 
primarily at intellectual precision, an aim whicli does not of course 
exclude, but only postpones, the devotional or emotional consequent. 
The general current of Scholastic speculation on the motive of the 
Incarnation divides into two branches. On the one side are St. 
Thomas and those who follow his opinion. On the other, Duns 
Scotus and his adherents. The former hold (1) that the redemption 
of fallen man was the sole motive of the Incarnation; the Word was 
made Flesh in order to redeem man from sin; (2) neither the angels 
nor unfallen Adam and his posterity would have received the grace 
of the Word Incarnate. The Scotists maintain (1) that Christ is the 
final cause of creation: He was decreed before any creature ; all things 
were created for Him; (2) Christ is the universal mediator—that is, 
the source of grace for the angels and for Adam in his innocence 
as well as for man redeemed. Which of these two opinions is the 
more solidly based on the teaching of Holy Writ and the tradition 
of the Church and on theological reasoning, we are not here concerned 
to inquire. Readers who are interested in the controversy will find it 
thoroughly debated in the French treatise above. The volume con- 
tains a discussion carried on between Fr. Chrysostome, O.F.M., and 
P. Hugon, O.P. Whichever be the side taken by the reader, whether 
he incline to the opinion defended by the learned Dominican repre- 
senting the Thomists or to that maintained by the no less scholarly 
Franciscan defending the Scotists, he will have no doubt as to Fr. 
Chrysostome’s being an able champion of the Subtle Doctor. While 
his presentation of the controversy seems to be fair and objective, 
there can be no question that the cause of Scotism has in him a power- 
ful as well as a skilled proponent. His arguments are inherently 
strong, adroitly marshalled and presented in a dialectic form and 
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with distinctness and a literary grace that puts them to the very 
best advantage. 


In the English volume above, the question, Cur Deus Homo? is 
lifted above the lines of controversy. Fr. Walker, the present reader 
need not be told, moves at ease in the serene heights of speculation, 
whether they rise from the plane of philosophy or of theology. He 
looks for the motive of the Incarnation on neither side of the vener- 
able controversy. Indeed he makes no mention at all of the divergent 
schools, but seeks a solution of the question in principles that are 
common to both. 

The Incarnation is the completion of the Creation. Although the 
former is the magnum mysterium fidei and the latter is knowable and 
investigateable by natural reason (conjoining the two sources of in- 
formation, divine revelation and the natural order, faith and reason), 
we are able to infer by theological deduction (1) that the Triune 
Deity in whom the Word is the infinite, intrinsic, intellectual ex- 
pression, manifests Itself by the same Word extrinsically, though 
finitely, in the Creation, especially the intellectual or rational creation, 
man. Omnia per Ipsum facta sunt. (2) The purpose of this out- 
ward expression of the Deity is that man may experience God pro- 
portionately as God experiences Himself, i. e. by knowledge, and love 
and joy. (3) The fullest outer expression of the Triune Deity is the 
Word made Flesh. From these deductions it further follows that 
God became Man in order that man might become God. Not of 
course in the pantheistic sense of immersion or identification, but in the 
sense of intimate experience through the assimilative process of knowl- 
edge and the adhesive union through love and fruition; or, to ex- 
press these abstractions in the more concrete language of the book 
before us, “‘ God’s nature is known directly only to the Three Divine 
Persons in which it is eternally expressed. That we might share in 
this knowledge the Second Person became man, manifesting the 
divine nature in human flesh, divine love in human action, divine 
justice in the death on the Cross, divine power in the resurrection, 
wherein lies our hope. This knowledge we have received through 
the tradition of the corporate Body in which Christ’s Spirit dwells ; 
and of its truth have not the faintest shadow of doubt, because the 
Spirit which witnesseth to our spirit, is the Spirit of God; as Christ 
is God, by whom this knowledge was first communicated. Hitherto 
man knew only that somehow God was manifest in the universe. Now 
he possesses the clue which explains all; may both know why the 
universe is and why he is; and, knowing the purpose of his existence, 
may realize it in the same Power by which he knows it” (pp. 153-154). 
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The ideas here adumbrated are developed by Fr. Walker with con- 
siderable depth and breadth, with a wealth of illustration and allusion 
and with fine literary grace and distinction. Although his work is a 
specifically theological essay, its intellectual and practical values 
emerge naturally and easily from the unshakable principles of reason 
as well as faith. Like the sacra doctrina whereof St. Thomas dis- 
courses in the introductory question of the Summa, it is formaliter 
speculativa sed eminenter practica. A book for the educated laity, the 
priest and the seminarian will find it most serviceable; intellectually 
stimulative and spiritually nutritious. 


OHRISTIANISME ET NEO-PLATONISME DANS LA FORMATION DE 
SAINT AUGUSTIN. Par Charles Boyer, Docteur és Lettres. Paris, 
Gabriel Beauchesne. 1920. Pp. 233. 


L'IDEE DE VERITE DANS LA PHILOSOPHIE DE SAINT AUGUSTIN. 
Par Oharles Bover. Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne. 1920. Pp. 272. 


In view of the columnar position occupied by St. Augustine in the 
structure of Catholic Theology both speculative and practical it was 
to be expected that efforts would be made by rationalists to weaken 
in some way or other the strength of so great a pillar of the Church. 
An attack has rather recently been directed against the history of the 
conversion of St. Augustine. Up to about thirty years ago the 
autobiography contained in the Confessions was accepted with prac- 
tical unanimity. In the meantime a number of works have appeared 
with the object of proving that the conversion therein described was 
not to Christianity but to Neo-Platonism. It was only subsequent 
to the scene in the garden so vividly depicted by St. Augustine, and 
after his retreat at Cassiciacum, after indeed his baptism, that the 
son of St. Monica yielded his intellect to Catholic teaching. Up to 
that moment he was under the spell of Neo-Platonism. During his 
retreat at the farm he was not yet a Christian; had not yet broken 
with the scepticism of the Academy; gradually he became a disciple 
of Plotinus. Later on at Rome he submitted irrevocably to Christian 
influences; though even then his conversion was questionably com- 
plete; if indeed it ever became complete at all. With various argu- 
ments and divers methods several writers in France and Germany 
have endeavored to make good these charges. 

The purpose of the first of the two books under review is to 
examine these opinions, their sources and motives. This has de 
manded a very thorough study of the Confessions, the Dialogues, 
i. e. (1) Contra Academicos, (2) De Beata Vita, (3) De Ordine, 
and (4) the Soliloguies. Besides those Dialogues, which Augustine 
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wrote during his stay at Cassiciacum, four letters were written by 
the Saint from the same retreat: one to Hermogenianus, another to 
Zenobius, and two to Nebridius. Having fixed the sources whence 
light on the conversion of Augustine is to be derived, Dr. Boyer 
reviews the life of the author of the Confessions, paying minutest 
attention to the development of his religious impressions, noting the 
degree of their depth, their variations, their progress, their culmina- 
tion in Catholic truth and life. Step by step he follows the Con- 
fessions, drawing upon the auxiliary sources; and when the latter, 
especially the Dialogues, seem contradictory to the former, the con- 
flict is thoroughly examined, and if found to persist, the relative date 
of the sources is shown to prove, if not a resolution of the difficulty, 
at least no impugnment of the Confessions. On the contrary, as Dr. 
Boyer finds, the revelations of his soul which Augustine makes in the 
Dialogues, when rightly and fully understood, confirm and explain 
those which he had already made in the Confessions. 

The interpretation of the great Doctor’s attitude toward Platon- 
ism and Neo-Platonism on the one side and Christianity, i. e. Catholi- 
cism, on the other, is based throughout on documentary evidence. 
To the unprejudiced reader it annuls the theories put forward by the 
French critics, Gaston Boissier, Prosper Alfaric, and Louis Gour- 
don; and by the German writers, Friederich Loofs, Hans Becker, 
and Adolph Harnack. Based, as the vindication is, on a detailed 
examination of the pertinent Augustinian writings, it is too ex- 
tended and closely woven to admit of condensation here. Students 
who are interested in the life of the Saint will get from these works 
fresh insight into the mind and soul of the greatest of the Latin 
Fathers. The author’s thorough understanding of the subject, his 
profound reverence, and high, though controlled, admiration for 
Augustine are transfused through a luminous French medium which 
it is a delight to read. 

The book, moreover, provides an excellent introduction to the 
companion volume above on the /dea of Truth in the Philosophy of 
St. Augustine. The word Truth, as the author takes note, recurs on 
every page of the Saint’s writings. Sometimes it is the truth that 
he desires and seeks; sometimes the truth that he contemplates or 
shows; again it is the truth that he prays for and consults; the 
truth that enlightens, that speaks to him through thousand-voiced 
creatures; the truth he hopes for in the future in the life of beati- 
tude. Truth, therefore, must have been, as it were, a fundamental 
inspiration which in a mind like that of Augustine could have ema- 
nated only from the very heart of his philosophy. It is Dr. Boyer’s 
aim in the volume above to penetrate to that centre and to bring to 
light the precise meaning of truth as Augustine conceived it. The 
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effort is all the more worth while in view of the fact that Augustine 
himself in his life-long passion for truth and especially in his ardent 
search for truth passed through all the experiences of doubt and the 
scepticism, made so popular in his day through the New Academy, 
until he arrived at certainty in Christianity. The study of the ex- 
periences of so great a mind cannot but be illuminating and inspir- 
ing, particularly at the present time when the meaning of truth has 
in the smoke and turmoil of battle between the manifold forces of 
scepticism become no less obscured than it was in the fourth century 
when Augustine penned his Contra Academicos libri tres. And again 
the more so since the idea of truth being central in the philosophy 
of St. Augustine radiates its light on many another subject besides 
that of certainty. The existence and nature of God, the problems 
of creation and providence, the explanation of human knowledge, the 
study of the soul, the theory of morality, in a word, the whole Augus- 
tinian philosophy in its most characteristic aspects, Dr. Boyer shows 
to be dependent upon this idea of truth. 

But truth with Augustine as with the Scholastics and modern 
philosophers has various meanings. Four of these meanings are 
designated in the text before us. 1. First is the general, obvious 
meaning from which spring all the rest: truth, the affirmation of 
what is: “ Sed cui saltem illud manifestum est falsitatem esse, qua 
id putatur esse quod non est, intelligit eam esse veritatem, quae 
ostendit id quod est.” Such a truth is, for example, two and two 
make four—the truth of a propostion. 2. Looking at all reality as 
a self-affirmation, a thing will be true if it deserves the name whereby 
it is called; if it answer to its proper idea. Truth is thus the con- 
formity of thing and thought; and may be called ontological, meta- 
physical. 3. The Word of God is the Truth in the sense just men- 
tioned. Fundamentally this does not distinguish the Son from the 
Father. If the Father, however, be considered as the principle of 
the Son and the Son as the image of the Father, the Son, being the 
expression of the Father, will be the Truth, since it expresses the 
Father just as He is, one being with Him. 4. In the realm of the 
finite, truth is the resemblance of a being to the prime reality. And 
the degree of similarity thereto will be its degree of its reality. “Jn 
quantum similia—in tantum sunt!”’, “Verum mihi videtur esse id 
quod est”, or, as St. Thomas expresses it: maxime vera sunt maxime 
entia, The resemblance of course is distant and faint, even though 
none the less real. Hence finite things are said to have, rather than 
to be, truth: “ Nam nemo considerans non hoc inveniet, falsum 
appellari in rebus ipsis quas sentimus quod esse aliquid tendit et non 
est.’ A number of other definitions or rather descriptions of truth 
are to be met with in St. Augustine’s writings. They are, however, 
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without much difficulty reducible to the foregoing. Identifying, 
therefore, the True with the Real, with the latter seen by a mind, 
God’s or man’s, under a relation to an idea representative or effec- 
tive, Dr. Boyer bases on this teaching of St. Augustine the plan of 
the present study: 1. The attitude of the human mind in respect to 
the attainment of truth. Against the Sceptical Academicians Augus- 
tine maintains that reason is capable of attaining truth with certitude 
and not only with more or less probability. 2. Truth is subsistent 
reality. Truth is God. And in God Truth subsists as the Word. 
These ideas and their application to the divine perfections, immuta- 
bility and the others, are developed in the second place. 3. Truth is 
creative. Occasion is given here to draw out the Saint’s doctrine 
on creation, conservation, providence, and the distinction of God 
from the world. 4. Truth is illuminative. The relation of the 
human intellect to God as the source of intellectual light and the 
various aspects of its vision of God are here explained. 5. Lastly, 
truth is beatific. The truth as the sovereign good, the supreme 
object of man’s perfection and bliss; the degrees and methods 
whereby the mind ascends and attains to the supreme Truth, through 
purification, faith, grace, love, virtue, are set forth in the light of 
Augustine’s teachings. 

One who is acquainted with St. Augustine only through extracts 
or selections from his voluminous writings, or by occasional dip- 
pings here and there into the ten mighty folios into which they have 
been collected, is not likely to be drawn to further study. He finds 
no end of obscurities in a style which seems strangely involved and 
artificial. Indeed what appear to be manifest contradictions often 
confront him. It is only by perusing a work like the one at hand 
that the student is led to discern a real philosophy in those volum- 
inous writings. The central and unifying idea is the one unfolded 
in the present volume. The mind of Augustine was essentially 
synthetic. Like Plato with whom he had so much in common, and 
like Plotinus with whose contemplative attitude his own was akin, 
he saw all things in the One, and deduced all things from the One. 
But unlike the Platonic vision and the Neo-Platonic deduction, St. 
Augustine’s intellectual processes were uplifted, broadened, deep- 
ened by the teachings of faith. Not that he merged reason with 
faith. He explicitly distinguishes between the two sources and in- 
struments of truth. But that faith was to him an assurance and a 
safeguard of reason. 

Taking these two volumes together we have what might be called 
“a science of St. Augustine ””—using the word with due recogni- 
tion of the Aristotelian teaching that “science is of the universal, 
not of the individual”. In the first volume we find an analysis of 
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the processes that went to form his mind, his soul—¢he formation of 
St. Augustine. In the other volume we get a synthetic view of his 
mind from the supreme Idea of Truth, the central thought and 
principle of his intellectual and spiritual vision. Analysis and syn- 
thesis in this as in every other case engender perfect science. The 
service of the two works is enhanced by their material make-up and 
apparatus. Both are well provided with analytical contents’ tables, 
indices, graphic schemata, and adequate bibliographies. 


THE WORK OF THE BOLLANDISTS THROUGH THREE OENTURIES, 
1615-1915. By Hippolyte Delehaye,8.J. From the Original French. 
Princeton University Press: Princeton (London: Humphrey Milford. 
—Oxford University Press). 1922. Pp. 269. 


Readers of the Revigw are familiar with the admirable work 
done by the Bollandist Father Delehaye, his frank critical aggres- 
siveness paired with a deeply religious reverence for the testimony of 
antiquity and for the higher interests involved in an unbiased inquiry 
into historical truth. In the midst of the European war occurred the 
tercentenary of the publication of the Vitae Pairum of Rosweyde, 
which marked the beginning of that monumental enterprise known 
as the Acta Sanctorum to which Papebroche, who died in 1714 (that 
is, a century later) gave definite shape. The Etudes (Paris) recorded 
in 1919 the fact of the foundation by a series of articles reviewing 
the history of the labors and achievements of the Fathers of the 
Society from the beginning to the year 1915; and the present volume 
is practically a translation of those papers. The version is excel- 
lently done both as to accuracy and readableness, and students of 
history and especially of hagiography will be grateful to the Prince- 
ton University for making the work accessible to English and Amer- 
ican readers. To the clergy in general it must be a matter of pride, 
as well as of wholesome information in matters pertaining to their 
sacred profession, to have a manual which gives a summary of the 
constructive and at the same time critical enterprise that serves as 
the foundation for so much Catholic history and life in illustration 
of the Church’s holiness, unity and consistency. 

The Contents of the volume give a complete notion of the manner 
of exposition, which opens by outlining the scope of the Bollandists’ 
work, the character of the founders, the sources whence they drew 
and draw their material, the manner and process of collaboration, and 
the incidental difficulties and obstructions, interruptions and reorgan- 
ization efforts. These things are of historical value and also point 
a moral in the steadfast devotion, unity of purpose, and splendid 
qualities of the organizing forces of the Society of Jesus, which has 
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sustained the work. An exhaustive account is given of the Biblio- 
graphy, the Analecta Bollandiana, and the Subsidia Hagiographica, 
including the Pseudo-Bollandist Publications, which the final chapter 
of the volume notes as cautionary signals not to be confounded with 
the actual Bollandist work. May the enterprise prosper to its grand 
conclusion! There are still to be published many volumes covering 
the hagiography of the last two months, November and December, 


of the calendar year. 


PHILOSOPHIA SOHOLASTIOA AD MENTEM SANOTI THOMAE. Ano- 
tore R. P. Seb. Uocello, 8.8.8. In Oollegio Tolosano ( Hispaniae) 
quondam Professore. Tomus I—Logica, Oatologia, Cosmologia; 1921; 
pp: xx—411l. Yomus I[—Psychologia, Theodicea, Ethica, Phil. Epi- 
tome Historica ao Lexicon Scholasticorum Verborum Josephi Zamae 
Mellinii. 1922; pp. 459. Augustae Taurinoram—P, Marietti. 


Fr. Hickey’s Summula Philosophiae Scholasticae has probably 
come to stay as the leading text book of philosophy in ecclesiastical 
seminaries amongst English-speaking peoples. The author’s smooth 
and simple Latinity, together with the copious quotations from Eng- 
lish authorities, has won for his manual ubiquitous favor with both 
professors and students. An unequivocal sign of this is the fact 
that within a few years the work has reached its fifth edition. Its 
practically assured position as the standard text book will not, of 
course, exclude collateral reference or supplementary treatises, much 
less the use of other manuals by seminaries wherein English does 
not prevail. 

Amongst the many such books well meriting attention is the one 
introduced above. The work is conceived and developed “ad men- 
tem Sancti Thomae”. In accord with this spirit the first volume 
opens with the motu proprio “ Doctoris Angelici” of Pius X on 
the promotion of Thomistic studies in Catholic schools. Induced by 
the papal document, a number of professors in the Italian seminaries 
formulated a list of theses which they considered representative of 
the mind of St. Thomas. The list was submitted to the Sacred 
Congregation of Studies and by the latter to Pius X, and was ap- 
proved as essentially Thomistic. The elenchus, consisting of twenty- 
four theses, introduces the present text-book. 

As regards its substance, the work of course differs little from the 
other scholastic manuals. The author has consulted brevity through- 
out. There is no superfluous proposition and probably no redundant 
term. Nevertheless the exposition is singularly happy and solid and 
within its limits thorough. Questions of actuality receive propor- 
tional attention. The epitome of the history of philosophy contained 
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in the second volume, though very brief, is serviceable. Of even 
greater value is the appended lexicon of Scholastic terms. 

The author’s Latinity is superior and yet unmistakably translucent. 
Like that of the Master. Old eyes may wish that the bookmakers 
had used larger type and heavier paper. Young sight will perhaps 
disregard such trifles or will welcome them as a diminishing weight 
in the balance of cost. 


A OHRISTIAN’S APPREOIATION OF OTHER FAITHS. A Study of 
the Best in the World's Greatest Religions. By the Rev. Gilbert 
Reid, D.D., Director-in-Ohief of the International Institute of Ohina. 
Ohicago and London: The Open Oourt Publishing Oo. 1921. 


There can be no compromise between truth and error. This fact 
is made the apology, as it is the chief cause, of the bitter antagonism 
of the representatives of positive religious faiths. Yet conviction, 
which is in religious matters almost the same as sincerity, is not the 
criterion of truth. Hence truth and error in doctrine may exist side 
by side with that true charity which condones, listens, bears with, 
learns and instructs with all patience, so that error may be — not 
tolerated as approved — but translated into faith by charity (Gal 
5:6). It may be safely accepted as an axiom that truth or faith 
which worketh by charity is sure to triumph in competition with 
error. Hence the complaints which sometimes burden the appeals 
of Catholic truth by the proselyting efforts of sectarian propagand- 
ists who are supported by large subsidies in money, lose much of their 
force in the eyes of people who reflect that Christ and the Apostles 
made no such stipulations with missionary success; they simply 
labored in all charity, remembering the injunction that “if you bite 
and devour one another, take heed that you be not consumed one of 
another” (Gal. 5:14). No doubt “ Protestantism”, as its very 
name implies, is a religious attitude of opposition, and, as Dr. Reed 
states, “if we do not misjudge the facts of American life, there has 
been more opposition by Protestants toward Roman Catholics than 
by Roman Catholics toward Protestants” (p. 111). But this is not 
the attitude of a large proportion of the American Christian to-day, 
nor of the leaders of the foreign missions abroad, as is shown by the 
publication of Dr. Reid’s volume. 

He speaks as one familiar with the conditions of missionary activ- 
ity in China, with that broad tolerance of spirit which is character- 
istic of the modern Unitarian, albeit he is a Presbyterian minister and 
accepts the motto of the Harvard University, “Christo et Ecclesiae”. 
He sees in the philanthropic attitude of Americans an appreciative 
approach to the religious beliefs, opinions, and habits of other per- 
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sons, peoples, and races; and with that view he points out the great 
truth that charity, which is the foundation of the Christian faith, is 
likely to be promoted by an endeavor to see in the aims of our 
brethren the good rather than the defects and differences. In his 
special field of observation in the Chinese countries he has had op- 
portunities of studying the religious aspirations of the adherents of 
Confucianism, of Taoism, of Buddhism, and Islamism on the one 
hand. He has met the Jew, the Catholic, the Unitarian, and the 
sceptic. Among each of these religious and doubting professions he 
has found men and women thoroughly sincere, ready to make sacri- 
fices, and this through convictions based on their creed. He lifts the 
_ plane of this attraction to the higher region on which Christ’s teach- 
ing places them, and thus opens, if not a foundation for unity of 
belief, at least a safe ground of charity in the dissipation of preju- 
dices. With this aim we profess our whole-hearted sympathy. 

In his presentation of the fundamental claims of the Catholic 
Church as of all other religious beliefs Dr. Reed leaves the impres- 
sion of being absolutely fair. He seeks to persuade others to be 
equally so; and herein lies the value of his book. It gives us an 
idea of what other people think and feel in matters of religion, the 
one great concern of life. If we are convinced of the absolute truth 
of our faith, it behooves us to exhibit that belief in the first place by 
assuming that our brother is likewise in good faith, sincere. It is 
our part to attract, not to hate or calumniate. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles instructs Titus to admonish the heretic, repeatedly: “After 
the second admonition avoid . . . knowing that he is subverted and 
sinneth, being condemned by his own judgment” (Tit. 3:11). It 
is only the malicious whom he is to avoid or condemn—“ lying teach- 
ers who shall bring in such sects of perdition and deny the Lord 
who bought them” (2 Pet. 2:1). We recently had a conversation 
with a Mussulman converted to Christianity. His complaint against 
the Christian missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, was that they 
preached their doctrines without regard to the sincere and ingrained 
traditions of the natives. The present volume, which aims at effect- 
ing practical unity of purpose among the missionaries who bear the 
Christian message abroad, will prove of service to many of the Cath- 
olic clergy, by bringing before them the attitude of strangers, which 
hinders their acceptance of Catholic doctrine and practice. It will 
help them to realize that converts are made not so often by argument 
as by example of charitable living, since the law is fulfilled in one 
word: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE IRISH PEOPLE. From the Earliest 
Times to 1920, By Mary Hayden, M.A., Professor of Modern Irish 
History, National University of Ireland, and George A. Moonan, 
Special Lecturer on History, Leinster Oollege. With specially de- 
signed maps. New York: Longmans, Green and Oo. 1921. Pp. 580. 


A Short History of Ireland would not fall within the scope of an 
ecclesiastical reviewer’s work, if it were not that the history of the 
Irish people is in very large part the history of founders, legislators, 
and rulers who were churchmen and saints. Though there are tradi- 
tions about the “ Cin of Drom Sneachta”’, the “ Book of Aicill”, 
and other early chronicles before St. Patrick’s coming to the island, 
the “ Book of Rights” by St. Benignus, successor to the great Apostle 
of Ireland, is at once a moral code and the oldest treatise on the 
political constitution of that country of which any European nation 
may boast. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries another great 
saint, Malachy of Armagh, undertakes a reorganization which affects 
the political life of the nation through the institution of territorial 
dioceses and the four Provinces of Armagh, Cashel, Tuam, and 
Dublin. Next we have St. Lawrence O’Toole under whom both 
church and nation were unified in a way which had long been the 
ambition of Irish rulers like Turlough O’Connor. At the Synod of 
Kells the basis of a national Church of Ireland was laid which em- 
braced both Gael and Gall. The Irish monasteries became the wells 
of art and literature from which a thousand clerical institutes were 
being fed abroad. 

With the Norman invasion Ireland’s political unity was being 
gradually undermined, and although the assumption of religious 
supremacy by Henry VIII, and the overtures of George Browne as 
Archbishop of Dublin had little effect on the staunch orthodoxy of 
the Irish chiefs, they fostered the spirit of disintegration among the 
clans. The Penal days that followed were the days of Catholic 
martyrdom out of which rose the “ Catholic Union” and the strug- 
gles for Emancipation down to the eve of the declaration of Irish 
Independence which found realization in the establishment of the 
Irish Free State. All through these phases there runs the dis- 
tinctly religious character of the aspirations of a people devoted to 
their priests and bishops, however much these might for the nonce 
differ in policy. 

This entirely religious consciousness has shaped the destinies of 
the Irish people, and it marks the national history. The work in 
which that history is told is not a series of records of successive 
events, but the story of the movement of living forces that make for 
high national ideals through moral rather than industrial, commer- 
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cial, or political motives. As the preface has it, “ The study of our 
history is regarded as one of dynamics and not of statics”. 

For the rest, the matter is presented in a concise and didactic 
form. It is a class book with definite dates, groupings of events in 
their correlation and mutual bearing. Contemporary history is used 
to help the proper understanding of this correlation. At the end of 
each chapter is a chronological summary. Particular stress is laid 
on defining the qualities of Irish sources in the literature of history. 
The book is sure to help materially the training of the Irish youth 
to that conscious realization of responsible citizenship based on re- 
ligious faith which has ever been the glory of the Irish nation and 
the secret of her enduring unity and strength through centuries of 


adverse elements. 


AN ENOYOLOPEDIA OF RELIGIONS. By Maurice A. Oanney. Lon- 
don: George Routledge and Sons. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Oo.) 


1921. Pp. 397. 
Priests who seek information on religious topics outside those 


treated in distinctly Catholic books of reference, will find this mod- 
erately-sized volume of value. It is less bulky and of course less 


extensive and complete in its presentation of subjects than Dr. 
Hastings’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics; but it serves prac- 
tical purposes of reference by its succinct statements of historical fact 
and organization. In its doctrinal definitions it maintains an objec- 
tive attitude, but nearly always, in Catholic matters, with a reference 
to Anglican authorities, although the Catholic Dictionary is also 
cited. One could easily pick flaws with statements on subjects such 
as “ Holy Communion”, “ Transubstantiation”, and the like, or 
with the absence of Catholic topics of common and recognized in- 
terest ; but the clerical reader to whom we address this notice needs 
no such information from a non-Catholic source. What he might 
want to know is what “Religions” outside the old historic Church 
teach; and that kind of information he will find here in brief and 


acceptable form. 
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Tradition has connected the Mala- 
chian Prophecies with the arms and 
mottoes of the Sovereign Pontiffs. 
But the “ Fides Intrepida” mentioned 
in the series of the Celtic seer as 
corresponding to the escutcheon of 
Pope Pius XI does not appear. In- 
deed it is not customary for the Pope 
to carry a motto with the coat of 
arms that indicates his sovereignty, 
even if his prior rank as bishop or 
noble bore a devise indicative of the 
origin of his family or the principle 
that governed his life and_ policy. 
The present Pope, before his elec- 
tion, and as Cardinal Archbishop of 
Milan, had the motto “ Raptim Tran- 
situs”, a classical formula which at 
once expresses the significance of his 
family name “ Ratti” (rapiim, mean- 
ing swiftly, rapidly) and his phil- 
osophy as a Christian pilgrim who 
views all earthly things as transitory. 
“The Lord rideth upon a_ swift 
cloud” (Isa, 19:1). The blazonry 
without a motto (though the latter is 
sometimes added, as was “ Lumen in 
coelo” in the case of Pope Leo XIII) 
in the present Pontiff’s arms shows an 
eagle in an upper field of gold. The 
eagle is the symbol of intrepidity and 
lofty approach to the sun of truth. 
The golden field in which it appears 
is itself the symbol of truth. The 
Prophet Jeremias speaks of the eagle 
as bringing about the overthrow of 
Moab, the proud race that opposed 
the children of Israel—“ Haec dicit 
Dominus: Ecce quasi aquila volabit 
et extendet alas suas ad Moab” 
(Jerem. 48:40). The lower field 
contains the symbol of the “ Mons 
pietatis ”, an institution which at one 
time counteracted the abuses of usury 
and became the sign of the Milanese 
Medici family. It suggests the pass- 
ing of the Pontiff to Rome from the 
see of St. Charles Borromeo, whose 
mother was of the Medici family. 
This symbol was part of the cardi- 
nalitial arms of the Saint before he 
assumed the additional “ Crowned 
Humilitas” as Archbishop of Milan. 


Of the various editions of the new 
Missal, the volume of small quarto 
size just issued by Frederick Pustet 
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and Co. is likely to prove most pop- 
ular. It is best suited for small 
churches and chapels where the cele- 
brant and his boy server have to 
handle the book without a master of 
ceremonies. The edition contains, of 
course, all the improvements of the 
large missals issued by the same firm, 
The masses for the feasts of the Holy 
Family, of St. Gabriel, St. Irenaeus 
‘Ep. et M., and St. Raphael, extended 
to the entire Church by decree of 26 
October, 1921, are found in the Ap- 
pendix as heretofore. A convenient 
Tabula Orationum pro diversitate 
temporum in the Proper de Tempore 
and another for the Proprium Sanc- 
torum, with apposite indications when 
they are taken from the Common, are 
given. 


B. Herder Book Company publishes 
Mgr. R. H. Benson’s Lourdes which 
appeared originally in the Ave Maria 
and was edited with additional notes 


in 1914. 


From the Herder house in Ger- 
many we receive a new life of St. 
Boniface, Der heilige Bonifatius, 
Apostel der Deutschen, by the ver- 
satile Father Johann Joseph Laux, of 
the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, 
better known to our readers under 
the pen-name “George Metlake” 
The new biography is the result of 
studies in the recently edited corres- 
pondence, S. Bonifaciit et Lulli Epis- 
tolae, by M. Tangl, which not only 
adds to the English Correspond- 
ence of St. Boniface printed in the 
King’s Classics (London, 1911), but 
interprets the Vita Bonifatii of Willi- 
bald. We have already given in the 
REvIEW some of the 
original studies by Fr. Laux incor- 
porated in this new biography and 
trust an English translation of the 
volume may be undertaken as a val- 
uable addition to the hagiography of 
England as well as of Germany. 


The Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge (The Macmillan Co., 
New York) is doing solidly impor- 
tant work for the restoration or recog- 
nition of Christian ideals in circles 
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where the study of Catholic sources 
and traditions is commonly excluded 
by a fixed prejudice against “the 
Roman Church”. Among the latest 
translations of Greek Texts in the 
“Christian Literature” Series we 
have the Philosophumena or the 
Refutation of all Heresies, formerly 
attributed to Origen, but now ascribed 
by common consent to Hippolytus, 
Bishop and Martyr (A. D. 220). The 
first volume contains the teachings of 
the natural Philosophers, the Ethi- 
cists, and the Dialecticians. The 
second part discusses the tenets and 
practices of the Magicians and 
Heretics. 


The translation of the Philosophu- 
mena is made by F. Legge, F.S.A., 
from the text of Cruice, with an In- 
troduction detailing the find at Athos, 
in 1840, of greatly valuable addi- 
tions to the edition published by 
Fabricius in 1701. From Mynas’s 


discovery it became evident that Ori- 
gen, who had been held to be the 
author of the Philosophumena, could 


not have written the parts which indi- 
cated that the writer was a bishop. 
The question was discussed as one of 
historical importance in establishing a 
claim against the recognition of the 
Roman Primacy in the third century, 
and the objection was answered by 
Monsignor Duchesne in his Histoire 
Ancienne de l’Eglise, who declared 
the evidence in favor of Hippolytus 
as convincing and assumed the recon- 
ciliation of the Martyr Bishop under 
Maximin. In this he is supported by 
the learned Benedictine Chapman. 


Of immediate interest to the stu- 
dent of Irish history is The Latin 
and Irish Lives of Ciaran, published 
also by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The translator 
and editor, R. A. Stewart Macalister, 
does not confine his work to giving 
merely an English version of the 
Latin and Gaelic Lives with an in- 
troduction, usual in such editions, 
which acquaints us with the critical 
foundation for accepting St. Kieran’s 
birth in 515 and subsequent history, 
but he adds valuable historical and 
critical annotations covering fully one- 
half of he volume. If we remember 
that St. Ciaran of Clonmacnois is, 
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next to St. Brigit of Kildare, the 
earliest and most influential native 
apostle in the Irish Church, since St. 
Patrick was a foreigner and Colum 
Cille labored mostly outside Ireland, 
we can appreciate this excellent study 
in Irish ecclesiastical history. 


Those who have read God’s Fairy 
Tales and Mystics All by Enid Den- 
nis have in store for them a literary 
treat no less delightful in her latest 
collection of short stories, Once upon 
Eternity. If a title is intended to 
win readers, we fear Miss Dennis has 
not chosen wisely. “Once upon a 
time”, however ancient an introduc- 
tory expletive with story-tellers, still 
holds something of the spell of ex- 
pectancy. But the exchange of the 
blithe reminiscence for the certain 
fulfilment is not likely to intensify 
interest. However this may be, the 
solemn alteration in the phrase does 
indicate the abiding value of the 
moral which, without being obtruded, 
is obvious in these tales. They one 
and all make it plain that the spiritual 
and the supernatural intermingle with 
the material facts and the natural 
course of our human lives. Herein 
lies their enduring power. But be- 
sides this they possess a unique 
charm, a winsomeness that is quite 
their own. With due reverence Miss 
Dennis credits God with a sense of 
humor, a geniality, one might say a 
mirthfulness, which He generously 
shares with the coelicolae and their 
wayfaring brethren. There are few 
if any writers whose discernment of 
the supernatural in the natural is so 
sure and who are at the same time 
able to give so unhackneyed an ex- 
pression to their intuition, as the 
writer of Mystics All. To say that 
Once upon Eternity reflects an equal 
power and charm is to give the latter 
work high and well-merited praise. 


Students of philosophy will be in- 
terested in a brochure entitled Erude 
de la Connaissance sensible des objets 
exterieurs, by Dr. Lemaire, Professor 
in the Mechlin Seminary. It em- 
bodies the development of material 
contributed by the author to the 
Revue Neo-Scholastique (1920). Its 
aim is to harmonize the objectivity of 
our knowledge of the external world 
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with the conclusions established by 
Psychology and Physiology. A dis- 
ciple and associate of Cardinal Mer- 
cier during the latter’s career at 
Louvain, Professor Lemaire manifests 
a like sense and power of concilia- 
tion between the venerable truths of 
philosophy and the inductions of em- 
pirical science. The brochure (pp. 60) 
is published at Liége by La Société 
Industrielle d’Arts et Métiers. 


The First Annual Report of the 
Parish Schools of the Diocese of Har- 
risburg for the last scholastic year 
contains, besides some interesting and 
encouraging information relating to 
statistics, a highly valuable feature in 
the summary of the school laws of 
Pennsylvania applicable to parish 
schools, and therefore of special in- 
terest to priest and teachers. It were 
a good thing if in one or other of 
the Diocesan School Reports within 
the limits of the individual United 
States a similar summary of the 
school laws pertaining to respective 
Commonwealths were given. The 
advantage of having the laws within 
easy reach is obvious. 


From the Paulist Press, New York, 
we are getting a line of pamphlets 
that for timeliness of subject, felicity 
of exposition, and presentableness of 
material make-up are deserving of the 
highest praise. Priests themselves 
will profit by reading these brief 
tracts and they will be helping their 
priestly cause by spreading them 
widely amongst their people. The 
small price at which these neat little 
booklets are issued makes this propa- 
ganda easy. 


Foremost among them is Socialism 
and Democracy, by Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C. The writer shows very 
clearly that the recent tendencies 
toward equalizing the present iniqui- 
tous distribution of wealth are being 
differentiated between Socialism out- 
right and the non-Socialist and Demo- 
cratic movement. “Socialism is not 
merely an economic theory; it is 
a form of State worship, a State re- 
ligion. For that reason it is essen- 
tially opposed in character and ten- 
dency to the ideal of a free democracy 
such as is the main inspiration of 
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social, economic, and political reform 
amongst the mass of the people in 
English-speaking countries” (p. 16). 


Another of these booklets is en- 
titled Zhe American Spirit, by Mr. 
George M. Shuster. It is a brightly 
written paper on some dominant 
traits that manifest themselves in our 
literature, traits that show how far 
American ideals have drifted, happily 
and unhappily, from those that came 
over with the Pilgrims on the May- 
flower. 


Cardinal O’Connell’s timely Pastoral 
on Religious Ideals in Industrial Re- 
lations is published in the same series. 
Likewise, Fr. Bertrand Conway’s 
paper, Why Priests do not Marry. 


Christ’s Last Agony is the title of 
a small brochure by Father Henry 
O’Keeffe containing meditative ser- 
mons suitable for both public and pri- 
vate devotions. The devotion of the 
Three Hours has become very gen- 
eral in cities and larger towns. The 
meditations outlined by Father O’ Keeffe 
will be found serviceable by priests 
whose multiplied duties during Holy 
Week leave little time for personal 
reflexion. The pamphlet belongs to 
the well-known series issued by the 
Paulist Press. To the same series be- 
longs Projects of Christian Union, by 
J. W. Poynter—a reprint of a thought- 
ful paper from the Contemporary 
Review, December, 1921; also Js the 
Catholic Church an Enemy to Sci- 
ence?, by Reginald Lummer, C.P.—a 
clear exposition of a much-misunder- 
stood subject. 


The Booster Trip, described by the 
Pilot, is a brochure (pp. 49) published 
by the St. Camillus Circle for the 
benefit of Catholic Education in the 
Kentucky Mountains. In it Fr. Am- 
brose Reger, O.S.B., tells very hap- 
pily and picturesquely of an auto- 
mobile excursion which he “ piloted” 
through the mountains from Corbin, 
where he is pastor, to Covington. 
The personnel comprised a number 
of the pupils of St. Camillus’s Acad- 
emy, and the purpose, aside from the 
zest of roading, was “to boost” the 
latter institution en route, but especi- 
ally at the terminus. 
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St. Camillus’s is a convent board- 
ing and day school for girls which is 
doing splendid work amongst the 
mountaineers and miners of Eastern 
Kentucky, spreading the faith and 
breaking down anti-Catholic prejudice 
in those still benighted fastnesses. 
Not the least signs of its beneficence 
are the loyalty of its pupils and the 
proficiency and efficiency in “ boost 
ing” which they manifested during 
their memorable journey. The close 
similarity of their eloquence to that 
of “the Pilot” may lead a critic to 
attribute not a little to the reportorial 
élan of their leader. Be this as it 
may, the case is one in which the end 
justified the means—the end being 
most praiseworthy and the means 
proportionately laudable. Seeing what 
zeal for their cause Protestants are 
displaying in those regions, Catholics 
who are able should do some boosting 
and assist the local boosters of the 
Corbin Academy. 


“Buy a book a year” is a motto 
which Fr. Garesché thinks would be 
a capital advice for Catholics to write 
above their doorways. “Buy a book a 
month”—why not a week ?—would be 
still better, both for buyer and seller; 
it would also solve the problem of 
circulating Catholic literature con- 
cerning which so much is being said 
and written. “At the present time 
most Catholic books are bought by 
priests and sisters, who give some of 
them away to the laity. This is not 
as it should be.” 


The suggestion is taken from Fr. 
Garesché’s Life’s Lesson, the latest 
of those bright little books of which 
he has issued many. Like its prede- 
cessors in the series, the recent vol- 
ume is replete with precious bits of 
wisdom that fill the mind with light 
and the heart with strengthening 
warmth. The “lessons” are prac- 
tical and to the point. (New York, 
Benziger Brothers.) 


Amongst the best books dealing 
with the history of the Protestant 
Revolution is the little volume by Fr. 
Hugh Smyth. It is temperate, just, 


discriminating, and for the average 
reader sufficiently comprehensive. On 
the whole it is the safest book to put 
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in the hands of a non-Catholic in- 
quirer. Fr. Smyth has recently pub- 
lished through the Catholic Extension 
Press (Chicago) a volume of relig- 
ious instructions entitled Testimony to 
the Truth. In brief chapters and in 
a clear, simple, direct style it presents 
answers to questions frequently asked 
by inquirers and to which Catholics 
themselves should have ready replies 
at command. 


Priests whose sphere of duty lies in 
agricultural regions will welcome a 
small pamphlet (pp. 24) entitled A 
Program of Catholic Rural Action by 
Fr. Edwin O’Hara, LL.D. The 
booklet embodies a study of religious 
conditions existing in Lane County. 
Oregon. The latter district may be 
taken as fairly typical of the average 
farming country; so the means and 
methods of safeguarding and develop- 
ing the religious life which are sug- 
gested by the author will be found 
mutatis mutandis to be applicable in 
similar localities. Dr. O’Hara writes 
with first-hand information, from per- 
sonal experience of things in his terri- 
tory. He is thoroughly practical and 
up-to-date. He has visualized his 
facts and presents them in a form 
and style that make them inevitably 
visible and impressive. Copies of the 
pamphlet may be had by applying to 
the Rural Life Bureau of the Social 
Action Department of the N. C. W. 
C., Eugene, Ore. 


Confessors and spiritual directors 
who have to guide souls toward the 
acquisition of the angelic virtue or 
to restrain them from the contrary 
vices are helped in their double task 
by the solidly learned treatise De Cas- 
titate by Fr. Arthur Vermeersch, S.J, 
As an adequate review of this treatise 
has previously been given in these 
pages, it may suffice to mention here 
that the book has recently appeared 
in an enlarged and revised edition 
from the press of the Gregorian Uni- 
versity, Rome. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons have published 
a new edition of Dante: The Central 
Man of All the World by Monsignor 
John T. Slattery, Ph.D. This second 
edition contains considerable new mat- 
ter, an exhaustive index, and an 
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added chapter, “ Memorabilia”. This from the works of the Florentine 
chapter consists of an alphabetical poet, translated by the Monsignor for 
list of the better known quotations this work. 


Books Received. 


SCRIPTURAL, 


INTRODUCTIONIS IN SACROS UTRIUSQUE TESTAMENTI LiBRos COMPENDIUM. 
Auctore D. Hildebrando Hépfi, O.S.B., Lectore Exegeseos in Collegio S. An- 
selmi de Urbe. Vol. III: Introductio Specialis in Libros N. T. Libraria 
Spithéver, 84 Piazza di Spagna, Roma 6. McMxxiI. Pp, 438. 


VerBUM Domini. Commentarii de Re Bibica omnibus Sacerdotibus accom- 
modati a Pontificio Instituto Biblico singulis mensibus editi. Vol. I, Fasc, 1-12. 
Verbum Domini, Piazza della Pilotta 35, Roma. Januar.—Decemb., 1921. Pp. 
384. Pretium annuae subnotationis, extra Italiam, 20 francorum. 


Tue RELIGION OF THE ScripTuRES. Papers from the Catholic Bible Con- 
gress held at Cambridge, 16-19 July, 1921. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. W. Heffner & Sons, Cambridge; B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
1922. Pp. 112. Price, $0.75. 


L’EVANGILE SELON SAINT Luc. 1919. Pp. xix—g7. Prix, 1 fr. 70 franco. 
L’EVANGILE SELON SAINT Marc. 1919. Pp, xv—57. Prix, 1 fr. 20 franco. 
L’EVANGILE SELON SAINT MATHIEU. 1919. Pp. xxi—g1. Prix, 1 fr. 70 franco. 
L’EVANGILE SELON SAINT JEAN. 1919. Pp. xvi—72. Prix, 1 fr. 20 franco. ' 
Analysé traduit sur le Texte Grec. Par Gabriel Houde, prétre de la Société de 
Marie. Imprimerie du Patronage Saint-Pierre; Pierre Téqui, Paris—-VI®. 


THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


Reuicion. Second Manual. By Roderick MacEachen, D.D., of the Catholic 
University of America. With a Preface by the Most Rev. Neil McNeil, D.D., 

Archbishop of Toronto. (MacEachen’s Course in Religion.) Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1922. Pp. xv—413. 

THE MAN oF Sorrows. Chapters on the Sacred Passion. By Robert Eaton, “ 
Priest of the Birmingham Oratory. Sands & Co., London and Edinburgh; B. ‘ 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Pp. 375. Price, $2.25. 

THe ASCENT oF CALvARY. By Pére Louis Perroy. Authorized translation 
from the French by Marian Lindsay. With an Introduction by the Most Rev. 

John J. Glennon, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. 1922. Pp. xi—336. Price, $1.50. 

St. Grecory VII, Pope. (Notre Dame Series of Lives of the Saints.) Sands 

& Co.; B. Herder Book Co., London and St. Louis. Pp. 245. Price, $1.80. 


A Dream oF HEAVEN; AND OTHER Discourses. By the Rev. Robert Kane, 
S.J. Longmans, Green & Co., New York and London. 1922. Pp. viii—222. 
Price, $2.00 net. 

Livre DE Prété pE L’ENFANCE. Par Fidelis. 48¢ mille. Bureaux du Propa- 
gateur des Trois “Ave Maria”, Blois (L.-et-Ch.). 1921. Pp. 214. Prix, 
franco: broché, o fr. 75; relié, 1 fr. 50; relié luxe, 3 fr. 50. Supplément de 
port pour l’étranger. 

Tue Home Wort, Friendly Counsels for Home-Keeping Hearts. By 
Francis X. Doyle, S.J. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
1922. Pp. 192. Price: paper, $0.25; cloth, $1.25; $1.35 postpaid. 
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DI£ GEISTLICHEN UBUNGEN DES HL. IGNATIUS VON LoyoLta. Nach dem 
spanischen Urtext iibertragen, eingeleitet und mit Anmerkungen versehen. Von 
Alfred Feder, S.J. G. J. Manz, Miinchen-Regensburg. 1922. Pp. xi— 188. 
Preis: Brosch. 12 M.; in Orig.-Einband, 18 M. 


St. Justin, THE MArtyr, By C. C. Martindale, S.J.. M.A. (Catholic 
Thought and Thinkers Series. Edited by C. C. Martindale, S.J.. M.A.) P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1921. Pp. 157. Price, $1.75; $1.85 postpaid. 


* LEBENSERINNERUNGEN DES HL. IGNATIUS VON LoyoLta. Nach dem spanisch- 
italienischen Urtext tbertragen, eingeleitet und mit Anmerkungen versehen. 
Von Alfred Feder, S.J. Mit einem Titelbild. 1-3. Tausend. Verlag Josef 
Kosel & Friedrich Pustet, Regensburg. 1922. Seiten xi—140. Preis: geheftet, 
12 M.; cart., 16 M. 50. 


RELIGION. Second Course. By Roderick MacEachen, D.D., of the Catholic 
University of America. Macmillan Co., New York. 1922. Pp. 102. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE Precious Bioop. For Every Day of the Month. 
Adapted from the French of Mgr. La Rocque, Bishop of Germanicopolis. 
Paulist Press, New York. 1922. Pp. 33. 


Curist’s Last Acony. Meditative Sermons for Public and Private Devo- 
tions. By the Rev. Henry E. O’Keeffe, C.S.P.  Paulist Press, New York. 
1922. Pp. 30. 

GRACEFULNESS OR Fotty. WHICH SHALL IT BE? Preface by the ).ditor, Dr. 
C. Bruehl. Joseph Schaefer, New York. 1922. Pp. 27. Price, $0.10; $1.00 a 
dozen; $7.00 a hundred. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


A Stupent’s PHILosopHY OF RELIGION. By William Kelley Wright, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Dartmouth College, U. S. A.; sometime 
Instructor in Philosophy in Cornell University, U. S. A. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1922. Pp. xii—472. Price, $3.75. 


Gop—or Gori_LtA, How the Monkey Theory of Evolution Exposes its Own 
Methods, Refutes its Own Principles, Denies its Own Inferences, Disproves its 
Own Case. By Alfred Watterson McCann, author of Starving America, The 
Failure of the Callory in Medicine, This Famishing World, The Science of 
Eating, etc. Devin-Adair Co., New York. 1922. Pp. xv—3q40. Price, $3.00; 
$3.15 postpaid. 

THE Tracic SENSE OF LIFE IN MEN AND IN PEopLes. By Miguel de Una- 
muno. Translated by J. E. Crawford Flitch, M.A. (Cantab.). With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Salvador de Madariaga. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s 
Street, London. 1921. Pp. xxxv—332. Price, 17/— net. 


A FAITH THAT Enqutres. The Gifford Lectures, delivered in the University 
of Glasgow in the years 1920 and 1921. By Sir Henry Jones. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1922. Pp. x—278. Price, $2.00. 


Buuppist LeceNnps. Translated from the Original Pali Text of the Dham- 
mapada Commentary. By Eugene Watson Burlingame. (Vols. 28. 29 and 30 
of Harvard Oriental Series.) Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 1921. 
Price, $15.00. 

Property, 1tS Duties AND RicuTs. Historically, Philosophically and Relig- 
iously Regarded. Essays by Various Writers. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Oxford. New edition, with an added Essay. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1922. Pp. xxiv—243. Price, $2.00. 

ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM. By Maurice Wilkinson, (Catholic Thought and 
Thinkers Series. Edited by C. C. Martindale, S.J.. M.A.) P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York. 1921. Pp. 144. Price, $1.75; $1.85 postpaid. 
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A Notable New Book 


The Life 
of 


Archbishop Feehan 


By 
Rev. Cornelius J. Kirkfleet, Ord. Praem. 


With an Introduction by the 
Right Rev. Peter J. Muldoon, D.D., Bishop of Rockford 


The biography of Most Rev. Patrick A. Feehan, the third Bishop of the 
Diocese of Nashville, and the first Archbishop of Chicago, will be read with 
avidity by all who are interested in the history of the Church in this country. 

Bishop Muldoon, in his introduction, rightly says that the great Arch- 
bishop is truly worthy of being entered as one of the ‘‘ Makers of America.”’ 

Every Priest will be inspired by this talented Son of Erin, who so faith- 
fully followed the call of the Holy Spirit. 

Just as Bishop Muldoon says in his Preface, Archbishop Feehan was, 
without exaggeration, truly a Prince of the Church, in thought, in word and 
deed. 


400 pages, printed in very readable 12pt. type. Sixteen full-page illus- 
trations. Beautifully bound in Silk Pattern Cloth. 


Price, $3.50 per copy; Postpaid, $3.65 


A Book for Everyone 


Work, Wealth and Wages 
By 
Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. 


Every Catholic Clergyman should read this book by the eminent Jesuit 
writer, and every Priest should encourage his parishioners to purchase a 
copy. 

The reviewers—Catholic and non-Catholic—give unstinted praise to Dr. 
Husslein, and this is a specimen of what the critics say : 


FRANCISCAN HERALD: The present work is as creditable to Dr. Husslein's reputation 
as he could wish. One may open the book at random and be rewarded at every turn 
with clear-cut, pointed matter. * * * The entire tone of the book is popular, absence 
of difficult technical terms making it intelligible to the plainest worker. * * * It 
should have wide circulation among the working class. 


Neatly bound in cloth—160 pages—attractive jacket 
$1.00 each, postpaid 


MATRE & COMPANY, Publishers 
76-78 West Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Leading Suppliers to the 
Institutional Table 


37 years’ experience in supplying Quality Food 
Products for institutional and restaurant re- 
quirements has perfected our service and our 
values beyond ordinary comparison. 


Our Edelweiss trademark has become the 
symbol of fine quality foods economically 
packed. Whe:ever close and inteliig nt 
baying prevails, our monthly quotation list 
is of interest. Send for it. 


John Sexton & Co. 


Importers - Wholesale Grocers - Manufacturers 
Chicago 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


The Tiffin Manufacturing Co. 
L. B. 425 Tiffin, Ohio 


Incorporated 1874 
ALTARS, PEWS, PULPITS, 
VESTMENT CASES, ALTAR- 
RAILINGS, CONFESSIONALS, 
SANCTUARY BENCHES, ETC. 


No. 19 Prie Dieu in oak 


Write for Designs and Prices 


Golden Oak Rubbed Finish, 
upholstered in Chase leather, 
Price $10.00. Always mention Style of Architecture 
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COMPANY: 
STIOUISMO] 


Z 


St. Thomas’ Catholic Church 
9th and Indian Avenue, Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho 


Eliminate Roof Worries 


Put on a roof that can’t catch fire, that fits snugly, looks aitractiy. 
and that actually grows stronger, rather than weaker, with age. 
~ Ambler Asbestos Shingles are made entirely of two of the most ip. 
destructible materials—long-fibre asbestos and high grade Portlanj 
cement. Nothing to rot, rust or require constant painting or repair. 
ing. Obtainable in four permanent colors—Newport Gray, Blue-Black 
Permanent Green and Indian Red—these colors being made right inty 
the body of the shingles and do not fade. 


May be laid in the American way, the French method,-or the Honey. 
comb style. Send for interesting literature on the roofing oi church 
buildings. 


Asbestos 
Shingle, Slate & Sheathing 
Company 
Ambler, Penna. 


Branch Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Beston, Bufde 
Chicage, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Minneapolis, New Tork 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Wilkes-B 


Montreal, Canada Toronto, Canada 
Southern Distributor: R. V. AYCOCK COMPANY 
Kansas City St. Louis Tulsa 


Distributors throughout the country 


Houst 


Lighting in Educational Puildings 
requires equipment of more than ordinary construction 


The many exclusive structural and mechanical features of “‘ Reflecto- 
lytes,’’,—which were designed especially to meet the many exacting require- 
ments of school-room illumination,—insure an economical and successful 


lighting installation. 


A few of the savings and benefits are:— 


Illumination in large volume, provided at minimum expense because of con- 


cealed reflector; 


Dustless construction, which insures high unimpaired illumination for long 
periods, without attention ; 


Ceiling illuminated without shadow, providing a true daylight atmosphere; 
Saving in first and replacement cost of lamps, because of unusual efficiency. 


Catalog supplies full details 


THE 


914 C Pine St. 


REFLECTOLYTE CO. 


Lighting Specialists’’ 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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ANSEN’S 


Rubrical Sanctuary Oil 


Knewing something of the trouble and anxiety caused by the 
inferior grades of Oil heretofore offered to the Reverend Clergy, we 
are sure that our ‘“‘ Eight Day imported Rubrical Sanctuary Oil’”’ will 
be welcomed by the Priests and Religious of this country. 


100 % Pure 100 % Pure 


Buf 
ew Tork 


es- 

nada 

Houstea| 


Important! oi is lees than Cents la Day 


OUR GUARANTEE: [If the Oil does not give entire 
satisfaction we will refund your money and also reim- 
burse you for any express charges, freight charges or 
other expense you may have had. 


It will not be necessary to use electricity or other substitutes hereafter, for 
in buying Hansen’s 100% Pure Vegetable Oil you take no chance whatsoever, 
as Our guarantee protects you; 


Order acase today. You are taking nochances. The risk is ours. 


Price of case containing fifty-two cans (one year’s 
$25.00 


Hansen’s eight-day wicks should be used when burning this oil. 


D. B. Hansen & Sons 27 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
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Every Catholic Church 
This Machine 


i ae Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator will print form letters with the clean-cut appear. 


ance of neatly typed originals. 
invitations, menus. 


secure the hearty cOoperation of your congregation. 


It will help to increase attendance at all religious services. 


It will print illustrated folders, notices, circulars, 


It will 
It will help solve the perplexing 


problems of church finance and church attendance, and the cost will be only about 200, 


per thousand copies. 


Free Trial to Priests 


We will send to any priest, on ten 
days’ free trial, a Rotospeed Stenci! Du- 
plicator completely equipped, including 
the ink and stencil paper and everything 
that you will need to produce 24 different 
jobs. Use it for ten days free. If you 
decide to keep it, it will cost you only 


$43.50. 
Easy to Operate 


This machine prints anything that can 
be hand-written, typewritten, drawn or 
ruled. Simply write the stencil on a type- 
writer or by hand—attach it to the ma- 
chine and turn the handle. Prints on any 
kind of paper. It turns out clear, clean 
copies at the rate of 75 a minute and ata 


Complete with all supplies 
needed for printing 24 
different jobs 


cost of 20c. per thousand. Prints illus. 
trated letters with fac-simile signature. 
Does anything a Stencil Duplicator can do, 


yet price is very reasonable. 


ROTO<. 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


is used by Catholic Churches in all parts 
of the country. We will gladly send you 
samples of some of the work used by other 
churches. We will show you how youcan 
use the Rotospeed in your own work. 


Check the coupon below and we wil 
send you either the Rotospeed fully 
equipped on ten day’s free trial, or book- 
let, samples of church work and details of 
our free trial offer. 


The Rotospeed Company 
596 E. Third Street 


Dayton, Ohio 


Mail this Coupon TODAY 


Check now whether you want machine now or booklet 
and samples of wors. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY : 
596 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me complete Rotospeed Machine ani 
Free Trial Equipment. After 10 days’ trial ] will pay 
$43.50 or return the machine. } 
Please send samples of work, booklet and details 

O your Free Trial Offer. This does not obligate mei 
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FRANCIS F. ALTMEYER 


Vice-President. 


HUBERT GOTZES, Jr. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


EDWARD J. KOENIG 


President. 


Hubert Gotzes, Iur. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Catholic Church Goods 


Church Regalia 


Vestments, Banners and Canopies 

in Silk Damask, Silk- Velvet- Silver- and 
Gold Brocade. 
Genuine Gold and Silver guaranteed ; 
does not tarnish. 

Finest Embroidery and Workmanship. 
Antique Art. 

Unexcelled in every respect. 


Church Hessels 


Chalices, Ciboria, Ostensoria, etc., etc., 
made of Pure Gold and Silver. 
Finest Enamel and Niello Work. 


Altar Linens 


Albs, Rochettes and Fine Laces. 
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Stained Glass Windows 
Imported free of duty from the studio of Dr. Heinrich Oidtmann & Co., Linnich, Germany. 


United States Office: 
Otis Building 
10 South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 


Ecclesiastical Art Metal Works: 
Altena, Germany 


Art Weavery: 
Crefeld, Germany 
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“THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY CARRY” 


UNDERWOOD 


* STANDARD + 


PORTABLE 


Words that mean so much 
must be carefully prepared 
ARISH priests, curates, all who have a deep 
interest in the work they do, appreciate to 
the full the aid of the Underwood Portable. 
Notes, sermons, research work, writting of any 
kind, can be done easily, rapidly, and in perfect 
form—wherever the writer may be. 


The Underwood Portable will be sent, guaranteed, to any 
point in the United States, on receipt of price, $50. 


Write for the booklet— 
‘Giving Wings to Words” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co., INc.. Underwood Bldg., N. Y. 


THE LIGHTEST PORTABLE WHEN CASED FOR TRAVEL 
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ONE OF THE MURAL PAINTINGS IN HOLY INNOCENTS CHURCH, CHICAGO 
Please read following letter from the Architect regarding the decoration: 


WORTHMAN & STEINBACH 
Architects 
CHICAGO 
Mr. ARTHUR HERCz 
756 Waveland Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
DEAR SIR:— 

Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the highly artistic and efficient manner in 
which you have executed the latest Church Decoration contract received from us. Both 
the artistic feeling shown throughout, the grasp of the subject, as a whole and at the 
same time in detail; also the brilliancy of the coloring, are beyond praise, and we wish 
to state that we are more than satisfied with the work of your firm. We will let you 
know when we have anything new in your line. Very truly yours, 

WorRTHMAN AND STEINBACH 
(Signed) J. G. STEINBACH 


Church Beroration is ow’ Sperialty 


For fifteen years we have served the Catholic Clergy, and our patrons will gladly 
testify to our ability as high-class Church Decorators, and to our integrity and 
honesty. 


Our Mr. Hercz spent many years in Rome and other European cities, and 
brought to this country his experience in Painting and Church Architecture. 


We will gladly furnish sketches and estimates to any Catholic Priest who con- 
templates improvements in his Church. 


Arthur Hercz Studios 


756 Waveland Avenue | Chicago, Illinois 
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—=(Makes Sermon 
Writing Easier 


Remington Portable 


[4 TRANSLATES your swift 
flying thoughts more quickly 
and legibly than the pen can 
ever do. 

And the same advantage ap- 

lies to writing of every kind. 

ctures, church records, pul- 

pit announcements, reports, 
notes, your correspondence, 
can all be written in half the 
time if you use this compact, 
sturdy little typewriter. 

A priceless time-saver and 
helper to the busy priest. 


HE Remington Portable is 
especially designed for the man 
who does his own typirig. 

It is a complete typewriter—with 
Standard Keyboard—no shifting for 
figures—automatic ribbon reverse 
and all other features common to 
the big machines. 

Light in weight—fts in case only 
four inches high—so small it can be 
kept in desk drawer or book-case 
—and remember that the Portable 
is atrue Remington—strong, efficient 
and easy to operate. Turns out 
clean-cut, beautiful work, with car- 
bon copies as clear as the original. 


Price, complete with case, $60 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Incorporated 
374 Broadway, New York City 


Branches and Dealers everywhere 


Would you like to know more about this machine? 


Then write to us, or sign and mail this coupon, and we will send our illustrated ““Your Ever Handy 


Helper’’ which tells you how to lighten all your writing tasks. Address Room 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., Incorporated, 374 Broadway, New York City 
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CYCLONE FENCE 


IN W7IRE OR: IRLON 


HIS is fence time. Everywhere, Cyclone Fence is 


being installed around church property of all | 


kinds—Cemeteries, Schools, Colleges, Churches, Rec- | 


| preferred, will furnish expert construction superintend- 


tories, Parks and Private Grounds. 


tiveness and character of the grounds it encloses; it 


Fencing, particularly suited to grounds to be enclosed 
may be selected from a wide variety of handsome pat- 


terns, in wire or iron. We erect fence complete, or, if 


| emt, at nominal charge, who will supervise erection 
Cyclone Fence harmonizes with and adds to the attrac- 


maintains privacy and protects property fiom vandalism. 


Cyclone Fence is durable and will give permanent 
service and lasting satisfaction. 


fence. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated booklets, Nos. 
E 26 and E 27, showing correct fencing for institutional 
property. No obligation. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, I'linois 
Factories : Waukegan, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Worth, Texas 
District Offices: Eastern Div.,New York; Middle- Western Div., Waukegan, Cl-veland, Detroit; Southern Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
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REFRIGERATORS 


» for ALL PURPOSES 
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McCray No. 171 


oe” perishable goods are used in large quanti- 
ties, as in hospitals and institutions, there is the con- 
stant likelihood of serious losses through spoilage. 
The one sure way to prevent such waste, to reduce to an abso- 
lute minimum the loss from spoiled foods, is to install a McCray 
refrigerator. The design and construction of the McCray, de- 
veloped in a third of a century of refrigerator building, is pos- 
itive assurance of thorough and economical refrigeration. 


The McCray patented cooling system provides a constant cir- 
culation of pure, cold air through ail the storage chambers and 
thus keeps the food palatably fresh and wholesome. In thous- 
ands of hospitals and institutions, McCray refrigerators are 
giving such efficient service that McCray has become estab- 
lished as standard equipment. 
Many sizes in stock for prompt shipment, and special equipment 
built to order for individual needs. Our Service Department 
will gladly suggest plans for such equipment without obligation 
to you, if you'll send a rough sketch of your requirements. 
Get Your Copy of This Free Book. In it the refrigeration 
needs of hospitals and institutions are throughly discussed, the 
complete McCray line is illustrated and described. Send 
the coupon today. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 


2271 Lake Street Kendallville, Indiana 
Salesrooms in all Princtpal Cities 


McCray No. 1135 


McCray No. 3175 


McCray Refrigera‘or Co., 2267 Lake Street, 
Kendallville, Ind. Gentlemen: Please se 
without obligation to me, the book on refrigera: 
tion and refrigerators checked below: = 
o. 53, for Hospitals, Institutions, Hotels 
Restaurants 
+ No. 95, for Residences 
«++ No.72,for Grocers and Delicatessen stores 
«++ No. 64, for Meat Markets 
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The -Famous Statuary 
of MAYER & CO., Munich 


E need not comment upon the artistic worth of Munich Statues. They are so well known that it will suffice to say that these 
Statues sell on the high merit of their execution alone. We believe it will be Very pleasant news to our many patrons to know 
that it is ONCE MORE possible to procure these so well known Internationall;3) Famous Statues. 
Especial attention is called to these at this time for we offer these Genuine Works of Art at prices that make them no more costly 
than the plaster cast copies of the same which are made and offered for sale in this country. 


Full details about Statues and Groups upon request 


FREDERICK PUSTET COMPANY, Ine. 


NEW YORK . CINCINNATI 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
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Toilet Partitions for Catholic Institutions 


ANYMETAL Toilet Partitions, made of Armco 
Rust-resisting Iron, are ideal for Schools, Colleges, 
Academies, Seminaries, Homes, Convents, Asylums, 
etc. Their simple sectional construction, splendid san- 
itary quality, and extra durability have made them first 
choice in many Catholic institutions. We shall be glad 
to send you a list of such buildings which have been 
equipped with Sanymetal. 


Built in standard unit sections which fit any floor-space or layout. Single 
or double doored or without doors. Easy to erect and permanently rigid 
when installed. Armco [ron and electro-zine plating safeguard Sanymetal 
from rust. All doors equipped with springless Sanymetal Gravity Roller 
Hinges. Standard finish olive green or gray baked enamel—also furnished 
in white as illustrated above. Our Catalog No. 2 shows all types of toilet, 
shower, and urinal partitions. : 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


987 East Sixty-fourth Street, Cleveland, Chio 


PARTITIONS FOR OFFICES AND TOILETS 
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Marble Altars 


Communion 


Railings 


Baptismal 


and 
Holy Water 


Fonts 


Statues 
Pedestals 
Groups 
Bas-Reliefs 
High Reliefs 
Portrait Busts 


Stations of the 
Cross 
and 
Panel Work 
in 
Marble 
or 
Venetian 
Florentine 
or 
Roman 
Mosaics 


Bronze 


and 


in 


The above photograph shows our erectors working on the interior of the Jenkins Memorial Chapel of the — 
Sulpician Fathers at St. Charles’ College, Catonsville, Md. We are building the entire interior of this Artistic Marble 
Chapel, Shrines, Altars and Walls complete, using the rarest Marbles and choicest Venetian and Florentine M ° 
Mosaics. This Chapel, when finished for Easter this year, will represent the most magnificent work done osaic or 
in America—comparable with the finest work of the Old World. Metal 


THE McBRIDE STUDIOS, Inc. 


Ecclesiastical Art Specialists 
Pietrasanta, Carrara, Italy 


American Office : 41 Park Row (opposite Cit) Hall), New York Cit) 
Designers - Sculptors - Modelers - Carbers and Cutters of 


Artistic Marble Work in Genuine Carrara Marble and Semi-Precious Stones 
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Eternalite’’ Crurifix 


This beautiful Crucifix is 11 inches high and 614 inches wide, Gothic in design, dignified in its simplicity. 
Made of the Best Grade of Brass—Cast from Well Modeled and Carefully Chased Patterns 


The corpus on the Crucifix is treated with a Strong Radium Luminous Compound, which is 
Guaranteed to Contain Genuine Radium. It will be visible in darkness for years. 


Oar Guarantee goes with this Beautiful Crucifix 


It is d t hi Ise of the kind h ket and must be to be reciated. 


Price - - $5.00 


Sent Parcel Post, prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of Money Order or Registered Letter to 


Travelight Manufacturing Co. 
231-239 North Lawrence Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DAPRATO ALTARS ARE DURABLE © 


Because They Are Built to Last 
The rich artistic beauty for which they are famed is only one of | 


the many arguments in their favor. 
Their durability is so absolutely certain that any church with Daprato 
Altars can rightfully claim a foresight in purchase that will take care 
of its altar problems for the years to come. 


NO FIRE CAN ORIGINATE ON YOUR ALTAR 
If it is a product of Daprato Studios 


Daprato Altars are fireproof 
and all danger from lighted 


candles or crossed electric 
light wires is eliminated by 
their use. 
ALTARS 
IN MARBLE 
SCAGLIOLA 
AND RIGALICO 
Made in any size or style | 
of architecture. Send us — 


the plans of your church 
and let us prepare designs suited to its requirements. 


Would you care to habe a copy of our Catalog No. 14 ? 


-DAPRATO STATUARY COMPANY 


762-770 W. Adams St. Chicago. I st Barclay St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Jersey City, N. J NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Universal 


for MEDERN BUILDINGS 


This Catalog 
Sent to You 


Every Catholic Church, School, 

Hospital, and Institution, inter- . 
ested in attractive, durable, fire- 

proof, sanitary and economical 

floors for both new and old 

buildings, should write for a 

copy of this interesting 32-page 

illustrated booklet. 


A copy is ready for mailing to every 
reader of the Ecclesiastical Review 
who writes for it. 


The Marbleloid Company 


1405 Printing Crafts Bldg. New York 


CURRENT EVEN'S | 


«¢A Short History of Our Own Times’’ 


A Condensed Newspaper, Weekly, 
Edited Especially for Use in 
Private and Publie Schools 


SAMPLE COPIES WITHOUT CHARGE 


Address: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Capitol Square East 460 Fourth Avenue 5 South Wabash Ave. 


BLELOID 


The Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Churches 


532 pages of Liturgical Music for $1.00 


The new edition of the 


St. Gregory Hymnal 


and Catholic Choir Book 


(Singer’s Edition) 


Contains 


. he Mass of the Angels 


Four Simple Antiphons 
to Our Lady 
and 
A Mass (Easy and 
Melodious) that can 
be sung in unison 


two or three parts 


The Most Complete Hymnal ever published 
for Catholic Church use 


The St Gregory Guild 
1705 Rittenhouse St. Philadelphia 
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STATIONS OF 
THE CROSS 


Samples sent on request 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 
TABLEAUX 


Details Perfect and Artistic 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON 
ARCHITECT’S DESIGNS 


Stations of the Cross 


All sizes and styles of architecture 


Bernardini Statuary Company 
Ecclesiastical Sculptors and Designers 


Statuary :: Stations of the Cross: : Altars 
Studios: 28 Barclay Street, New York City © 


Now is the Time to Place Your Order fi | 
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A Professional Machine 


At a very non-professional price 


THE ZENITH 


Motion Picture Projector 


Capable of projecting any standard film, any distance 
up to 115 feet, with the clearness of a heavy profes- 
sional model. 


So easily operated that an amateur can stage a perfect, 
smoothly operated picture. 


Equipt with Mazda lamp, motor operating on any 
standard current, and stereopticon attachment. Light 
in weight, moderately priced, and absolutely safe. 


Our Catalog will tell the complete story 


Safety Projector Co. 
312 West Second St., Duluth, Minn. 


Please mention this magazine 


BOHNE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


34 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cassock Makers, Clerical Outfitters 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Vestments, Canopies, Banners and Badges, Chalices, Ciboriums, 
Ostensoriums, Crucifixes, Candlesticks, Sanctuary Lamps, 
Votive Stands (square or round; 24 to 100 or more 
candles or red lights) Statues, Stations, Altars, 
Pews, and all kinds of Church Furniture 


A few words about our Priests’ Cassocks, Bishops’ and Monsignors’ Outfits: 


It is not necessary for us to say anything about our Cassocks, since everybody speaks 
so highly about them. 


At all large church functions where a number of Bishops, Monsignors, and Priests are 
present, all our garments attract special attention for fit, style, material, and workmanship. 


Orders by mail receive special attention 
We carry in stock a large line of Boys’ Cassocks, in all colors; in Sateen, Black 
Albert Twill, and all wool Serge, Black, Red, Purple and White, in all sizes. Write 
for prices and samples. Order now if you wish them for Easter. Special prices, if or- 
dered in quantities. Our Boys’ Cassocks are unsurpassed in style and appearance. 
Boys’ Surplices-- 


Plain Round neck. . . 


—to be ordered according to age 
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$1.85 | Plain Squareneck... . $1.85 
ee ¢ 3 Lawn, Square neck, plain with lace at bottom .........$2.00 
Lawn, Square neck, with tucks andlace. . .......-$2.25 
Mit. 3 Lace Net, tucks and lace $2.25 | All Oriental Lace... . 50 
a 
yal 


Milwaukee Dustless Floor 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Milwaukee Lubricants Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS FLOOR OIL has been used for nearly a decade on school floors, 
floors on which the wear has been great. No liquid covering has given such universal satisfaction. 

Its thin body makes MILWAUKEE ap say ren FLOOR OIL very penetrable, so that no 
standing oil remains when evenly applied. gee far towards giving a new appearance to old worn 
floors. Wherever MILWAUKEE BUSTLES FLOOR OIL is used, dust is kept down toa minimum. 

- — school rooms are not infrequently the direct cause of throat affections among school 
children 

Floors treated with our oil have that distinctive appearance so much desired by teachers and pas- 
tors, and while it will not make an old floor new, it will give that fresh, clean appearance which will 
more than compensate for its trifling cost. 

Hardly a better time could be found than during the Easter vacation period. Two people can 
easily oil eight school rooms in a day. 

Easily applied with a common mop, and floors can be used in twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

No equipment needed, except a common mop and no skill. required except to spread thinly and 
evenly, flows freely as water. 

Minimize the germ-laden dust in the school rooms by treating the floors with MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS FLOOR OIL. It costs iess than half'the price of varnish and though not having the 
hard bright lustre of varnish, it wears much better. 

Spread evenly, ten gallons covers four thousand square feet. 

Obey that impulse—to have those floors refurbished this coming Easter vacation period. 


Use the Coupon. Mail now 
Clip the coupon on dotted line below 


MILWAUKEE LUBRICANTS CO. 
224 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Sirs: 
Kindly send at once the quantity oop MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS FLOOR OIL checked below. 


It is understood that you will allow us the freight charges and make no extra charge for the steel drums. 
send remittance at our convenience after material is received. 
10 Gallon non-leakable steel can 
15 Gallon ** drum with faucet 


We will 


30 Gallon 
50 Gallon 


Name 


Address 
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THEY SELECT GOOD 
HEATING SYSTEMS 


It is Important 


However, it is equally if not more important to do so in 
milder and warmer climates because in these climates not 
so much attention is given to the building construction. 


Moline Heat is the best investment you could put into 
your new building. No matter how large or small, or how 
many buildings. 


St. Alexius Hospital, Bismarck, N. D. 
40° below zero 


No automatic traps are used on the radiators nor are 
vacuum pumps necessary. That explains why not.a single 
cent has been expended for repairs on 
Moline Heat in any of these buildings 
since they were equipped, at least five years 
ago. 


If you are interested in a heating plant, 
ae no matter where, send for these catalogs. 
They will tell you something that perhaps 
you never knew before—that the most im- 
portant part of a heating plant is not the 
furnace, boiler or pipes, but something else— 
and tt ts far more important. 


Sacred Heart Academy, Fargo, N. D. 


35° below zero SUPPLEMENT 
-A- 


If you want to know 
what it is, send today. 
Address, Moline Heat 
Dept. E. Moline, Illinois 


St. M apolis,Minn 
30° below zero 
Moline Illinois 
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This Window Made 


for 
St. Louis Bertrand’s Church 
of the Dominican Fathers 
Louisville, Ky. 
by 
Our Munich Studio 


SHIGHSTR. 
NEW YORK? N.Y.92° 
MORNINGSIDEAVE. 
MUNICH? BAVARIA: 


Rochester Novelty Works 


WILLIAM J. WOERNER, Prop. 


No. 5, Lundy’s Lane, Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 


Church Specialties 


Fireproof Censer Cabinets—Folding Confessionals—Folding Catafalques—Steel 
Poor Boxes—Card Frames—Book Holders—Envelope Holders, etc., etc. 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


ok = fi neck 
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Longmans’ Publications 


Sister Mary of St. Philip (Frances Mary Lescher) 1825-1904 
By A StstEr or Notre Dame. With an Introduction by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Liverpool. With 9 illustrations. 8vo. $6.00 net. 

“An engrossing story, a noble biography, and a book of exqtisite spiritual reading.”— Catholic 

“Not only a monumental work on the history of edudation in the period of which it treats, but 
also. an elevating and inspiriting biography, none the less engaging because of its out-and-out relig- 
ious: tend.”— Zhe Rosary Magazine. 


A Dream of Heaven and other Discourses 


By the Rev. Rospert Kane, S.J., Author of ‘‘The Sermon of the Sea,’’ ‘‘ Worth,”’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. $2.c0 met. 


Good Friday to Easter Sunday 


By the Rev. Rosert Kane, S.J. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. (Fourth impression.) 
s* Richness of thought and aspiration and unction is here for the soul’s feeding. In some respects, 
[these sermons represent, we think, his happiest inspiration.”—America. 


Pages from the Past 


By Joun Ayscoucn, Author of ‘‘ Gracechurch ’’, ‘‘ French Windows.’’ Crown 8vo. 
$2.50 net In March 


The work will include the chapters which the author has been issuing serially in the Month, 
together with additional material. 


Richard Philip Garrold, S.J.: A Memoir 


By C. C. MartTINDALE, S.J. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. Boards. $1.75 met. 
A memoir of a very unusual personality; a priest who was a trained historian, but original in his 
methods; a successful writer of boys’ books; a devoted chaplain who died of illness contracted 


in German East Africa and Mesopotamia ; with a genius for friendship. 
A Selection from a Child’s Prayers to Jesus 
By Fatuer W. Rocue, S.J. With !llustrations. 16mo. Pp. 16. $0.35 me¢ per dozen. 


By the Same Author: A Child’s Prayers to Jesus 
Illustrated, $0.65 mez. Paper Covers, $0.40 net. 
. . Throughout this little book of prayers in simple verse, shines the spirit of loving 
for children. Practical as well as beautiful. . . Magnificat, 
Passio Christi: Meditations for Lent 


By Moruer St. Paut. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo. $1.90 nef. 
“The plan of this beautiful devotion is eminently practical.” —Freeman’s Fournal. 
The Three Hours’ Agony of Our Lord Jesus Christ 


By the Rev. PETER GuILpay. 12mo. $0.80 
“ Father Guilday’s discourses are of a high value; plain, simple and effective, they touch the heart. 
—The Vablet. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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PEAR 


A most beautiful Rosary produced by the maker of the world 
famous La Tausca Pearls. Every bead is a true La Tausca 
Pearl. The Rosary maybe had either in a Gray Moire or White 
Silk Case, high-grade Gold Filled chain links, cross and medal 
connection. 


Permanently Gua ranteed 
$5.00 each 
Other beautiful La Tausca Pearl Rosaries at $5.00 up 


Many in gray velvet heart-shaped cabinets 


Write us for catalog on Rosaries 


We have received letters of warmest commendation from many of the 
Clergy who have purchased the La Tausca Pearl Rosary. If you are in- 
terested, we will gladly send you copies of some of these letters. 


We also offer a silver oxidized Rosary with fine cut beads, Capped 
Decades, scapular medal connection and Cross of Gothic design. The 
beads are Amethyst, Emerald, Garnet, Topaz or Crystal. 


$12.00 a dozen in Leather Cases 


W. J. SULLIVAN 


96 Jefferson Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. 
ROME 
Ae 


HILE the .tendency of the Church to-day is to 

emphasize the ideal of service, the importance 
of beauty in creating a true churchly atmosphere is 
fully recognized. 


We design, build, and instal the interior furniture of 
the church complete, and in harmony with the archi- 
tectural treatment of the church edifice. 


Catalogs of Pews, Church Furniture, and Memorials in Carved Wood 
sent upon request 


Company 


General Offices, 1026 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 


B. Murphy Co. 


FIRST COMMUNION 
AND CONFIRMATION 


PRAYER BOOKS 


MEDALS 
ROSARIES 
CERTIFICATES The leading Church 

with 


EASTER GREETING CARDS 


MENEELY 
CQ, 


New York City TROY, N. Y. 
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One type of Frink Ceiling Diffuser 


Correct Lighting for 


Modern Churches 


ie Frink Engineering Department 

has codperated in the lighting of 
many of the leading churches and cathe- 
drals, during the past 60 years. 


The Frink System of Church Illumina- 
tion supplants the dim and gloomy light 
of the past with a light that is soft, cheer- 
ful, and yet powerful enough to bring out 
the architectural effects of the interior. 


Since effect and efficiency are best ob- 
tained where the lighting is an integral 
part of the plans, the Frink Engineering 
Department is ready to coéperate with 
committee and architect from the earliest 
stages. 


We will be glad to submit our recom; 
mendation on receipt of sufficient data. 


I. P. FRINK, Inc. 


24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Seattle, Wash. 


n Francisco, Cal. 


77 O’Farrell St. 17 Greenw'd Bld’g 609 Seaboard Bld’g 


Chicago, Ills. Philadelphia, Pa. 


bonadnock Bld’g 
eland, Ohio 
36 The Arcade 


Louisville, Ky. 


Detroit, Mich. Boston, Mass. 


325 State St. 


415 W. Main St. Franklin Trust Bld’g 


161 Summer St. 
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Latest G&G Telescopic Hoist 


HIS latest G&G Hoist possesses 
T many distinct improvements over 
the old model E Electric. It is even 
more economical in operation, and is 
if anything more sturdy in construc- 
tion. A very important new feature 
is the lowering of loads by gravity, 
thus saving current consumption. 


The New Model E Electric— 


Performance 


It was a G&G Model E, at Hotel Grand, 
New York, that raised 3500 cans of ashes 
in one continuous operation following the 
accumulation after a heavy winter storm. 
This without mechanical failure of any 
kind, and this hoist continues to give entire 
satisfaction. 

If was a G&G Model E Electric Hoist at 
the Hotel Navarre, New York, that upon 
being tested for current consumption, 
showed an average cost of operation of 
only one cent for raising and lowering 
every 45 cans. 


Write for new complete catalog 
of G&G Telescopic Hoists 


GILLIS & GEOGHEHAN 
531 West Broadway, New York 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
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CHALICES and CIBORIA 


That are Recognized for Their Dignity and Beauty 


UR altar vessels are best RACE and symmetry char- 

acterize every vessel which, 
in design and effect, represent MA 
almost half a century of patient 
endeavor to excel in the making . 
of sacred vessels. a 


described as a development 


and an unfolding of the basic 


beauty of ancient style, in har- 


mony with modern requirements, 


Unusual delicacy of treatment 
characterizes this strikingly beau- 
tiful Gothic Chalice which is mod- 
erately priced at $275, including 
paten and oak case. Catalog i 
No. 5260. 


10 East 50th St. 
New York City 


retaining strict adherence to the 


rubrics of the church and proper 


ecclesiastical atmosphere. 


The W. J. 
Feeley Co. 


Church Bazaars, Festivals, Etc. 


Church Institutions have been buying our goods with perfect satisfaction for 
Over 30 years. 


This is because we carry a large selection of merchandise especially suitable 
for such purposes at unusually low prices. 


Our Goods Assure Profits Because They Are Useful, 
Attractive and Appealing 


Novelties and Souvenirs, Rare and Unique 
Wheels of Fortune, Games, Etc. 


This large Catalogue free to clergymen and buying committees. 
Ask for 94L 
See our advertisement in the Official Catholic Directory, page 42. 


N. SHURE CO. 


Wholesale Notions, Variety Merchandise 
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Beagan Cower Chimes 


The natural beauty of expression of 
Deagan Tower Chimes makes them un- 
surpassed in devotional value. Their 
location becomes a landmark, the subli 

ity of their music an outpouring of musical 
solemnity—calling God's people to rev- 


erence and worship. 


The mere touch of the finger upon the 
electrical keYboard at the organist’s con- 
sole brings forth the full power of the 
magnificently sweet yet sonorous tones. 


We will gladly send information to any 
pastor or to any layman who, on the ad- 
Vice of his pastor, is considering Deagan 
Chimes as a memorial to some friend or 
relative. 


J. C. Deagan, Inc. 
Deagan Building 

1790 Berteau Ave. 

Chicago, IIl. 


for 
ble RTISTIC ECCLESIASTICAL PRODUCTIONS 
McSHANE, IN GENUINE MATERIALS OF MARBLE 
ie eee AND WOOD, WHICH REIGN SUPREME 
BELLS ALTARS PULPITS 
CHIMES PEWS CONFESSIONALS 
RAILINGS STALLS 
FPPEALS STATIONS STATUES 


VESTM. CASES FONTS, ETC. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues 


We design, manufacture and import fine Interior 
Church Furnishings according to our own or archi- 
42. tect’s drawings. 


Originality of Design, Quality and Artistic 
Execution are the main features of our work. 


THE E. HACKNER CO. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


McSHANE 
FOUNDRY CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. ESTABLISHED 1856 
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F. MARTY & CO.) 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Altar Candles 


For more than a quarter of a century 


MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offerings 


These Boxes are so constructed that the money cannot be removed without destroying the box. 
, Samples and Prices of the various styles sent on request 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO. 

i Manufacturers of Folding Paper Boxes of all kinds 

) ' > 27 North Sixth St. 526-528 Cuthbert St. 
GS Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH BAZAAR NOVELTIES 


Fancy Goods Jewelry Paddle Wheels Carnival Novelties 
Dolls and Toys Flags, Papal and other Decoration Goods 
Stationery School Supplies 


Illustrated Catalog on request 
Fabricius Mercantile Company 
1823 Washington Ave., St. Louis. Mo. 


Over 50 years in business. References from Clergy, Schools and Convents. 


THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY 
CHIMES | & OTHER 


CHURCH BELLS 
MENEELY & CO. 


WATERVLIET, N. Y. (West Troy) 


a Absolutely Pure Brand 
| 
6 
Beeswax Candles 
4 
Cradle Bank | | | 
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Tyrolese Art Glass Company and Mosaic Studtos 
NEUHAUSER, DR. JELE & COMPANY 
INNSBRUCK CINCINNATI VIENNA 
Established 1861 


Appointed 1887 by 
His Holiness Pope Leo XIII: 


Apostolico Istituto 
Premiato dalla Santa Sede 


Memorial Windows and Art Mosaics ; the most perfect artistic execution guaranteed by 
a reputation of over sixty years’ standing. A countless number of works of art in four conti- 
nents bear witness to the importance of this foremost Institute of Ecclesiastical Art. 


Designs and estimates cheerfully submitted ; references gladly given. 


Address 
Tyrolese Art Glass Company 


SEMINARY Artist, Importer 
St. Bonaventure P. O., N. Y. 3312 Elland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ART DEPARTMENT, ST. BONAVENTURE’S | L. WOSECZEK 
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THE 


“Orgoblo’ 


: ART is acknowledged to be the 
PIrARRO highest grade and mest ex- 

tensively used organ blower 

in existence. Many theu- e 
sands of the finest and best 

organs in Cathelic churches 

are operated by 


**ORGOBLOS” 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Students’ Chemistry Table No. 890 


In quality of material, character of workmanship, finish and ser- 5 ee ee 
vice, you will find Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is the best to be ts 
obtained, and these facts are generally admitted by educators who 
have had experience with the various makes. 

An interesting new Book tells the Kewaunee story, with illus- 


trations. It will be sent to executives who are planning additional 
equipment. Address the home office at Kewaunee. 


New York 107 Lincoln ay, 
Office Co. Street ON OF 

70 Fifth Ave \ssorarory rurwrure Kewaunee DEPAR 

Wis. ae Spencer Turbine Co. 

Chicago City Baton Rouge, La. Hartford, Conn. 

N. Cc. Com. Jamestown and Panama Expesitions 


Over 12,000 in use 
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First Mortgage Loans 
on Hospital and 
Church Property 


in cities having a population in excess of 30,000 and 
where the amount of loan and margin of security are 
sufficient to warrant us in making a personal exam- 
ination of the property. 


Correspondence invited 
Real Estate Loan Department 


Mercantile Tryst Company 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
Member Federal Reserve System Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


| If You Want 
Motion Pictures 


at all in your Church or Sunday School, you want the best possible pictures you can get 
on the screen. In ordering your machine, therefore, be sure to specify a 


Bausch & Lomb CINEPHOR 


Projection Lens 


—developed by our scientific staff after years of experimentation. Gives brilliant illumination and exceis 
other lenses in critical definition, flatness of field, contrast between blacks and whites and the ease with 
which it comes to a quick, sharp focus. 


The lens is the most important part of any motion picture machine. Write for booklet, indicating size 
of picture, projection distance and type of hine in which you are interested. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


516 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N, Y. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus ( Balopiscons), Ophthalmic 
Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Siehts for Army and Navy, 
Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers, and Other High-Gri Optical Products 
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| YOUR CHURCH FUNDS can be made 
j to yield a good rate of interest. | | 
| The money will be available when due and you can be sure the | 
principal is absolutely safe if invested in our | 
Guaranteed First Mortgages or Certificates | 


They yield 53% interest and the Guarantee is backed 
by capital funds of over five million dollars. 


NEw YORK 
send for Spit AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1385 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


An Envelope Holder is a real necessity in every Pew 
It means Dollars that otherwise would be small coins 


Envelopes should be given DENNING’S PEW 
out the Sunday before collec- HAT HOLDER 
tion but many people forget or 
mislay them. Consequently 
there should always be extra 


envelopes in the Envelope 


Holders in all pews. 


People appreciate credit for 
what they do. Therefore En- 
velope Holders with envelopes 
in them, mean much more 


The name stands 


money in the monthly collec- for Quality 
tion. Finished to match 
Size, 3% in. high, 33 in. wide any Pew 


| DENNING MFG. CO. 


1777 East 87th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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GRAPHOSCOPE: 
Motion Picture Projector 


The educational value of the film is 
conceded both for the school and the 
Church. 


The Graphoscope is recognized as a 
motion-picture machine combining 


Efficiency 
Simplicity 
Practicability 


_ 90,000 subjects contained in our large library of Lantern Slides, including many sets 
with lecture readings. Slides can be rented or purchased. 
Stereopticons, opaque projectors, booths, screens, tables, in fact everything for the lec- 
ture room and Church. Illustrated Price-list mailed on request. 


Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Penna. 


Guaranteed-Stamped Beeswax Candles 
IMMACULATA BRAND—Pure Beeswax Candles 


(Guaranteed 100% Pure Beeswax) 


RITUAL BRAND 


(Guaranteed 60% Pure Beeswax) 


CERITA BRAND 
(Guaranteed 51% Pure Beeswax) 


WE STAMP OUR FIRM NAME, THE BRAND AND THE 
PERCENTAGE OF BEESWAX ON EACH CANDLE 


We are the originators and the sole manufacturers of the Olive Oil-Vaxine Candle for 
the Sanctuary Lamp known to the trade as 


Olivaxine Candle 


This oil Candle has the approval of the Bishop of the Diocese of Syracuse. 
Write For Illustrated Catalogue 


E. J. Knapp Candle and Wax Co., Inc. 


Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Our complete line of Candles and Sanctuary Supplies is sold by all leading Church Goods Supply Houses 
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Church Furniture Exclusively 


Designers and Builders of 


Altars Pews Pulpits Confessionals 


Pri-Dieus Railings Vestment Cases 


Che Josephinun Church Furniture Co. 


Main Office and Studio: 
351 Merritt Street, Columbus, Ohio 


i 


Old Sacred Vessels 


Have oftentimes a greater value than their orig- 
inal cost. 

Consider the sentiment connected with them. 
They simply cannot be replaced. 

They have been used by your predecessors. 
They are used by yourself. 

And will be used by your successors. 


Keep Them in Honor 


Have them repaired and replated in my factory. 
Elegant and substantial workmanship at the 
most reasonable cost. 


A. WERNER, THE SILVERSMITH 


Werner Building : Established 1888 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturer of Metal Church Goods Gold, Silver and Brass Plating 
Repairing, Altering and Replating 
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American Art @lass Co. 


Stained and Dreaded Glass 
Church Windows and Memorials 


572 Genesee Street, Buffalo, NW. ¥. 


OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY 


iw order that the public may be supplied with reliable 

information concerning accommodation in the village, 
with seats in the theatre, the Committee have appointed 
THOS. COOK & SON official agents for the Play, to whom 
all enquiries should be addressed. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadw NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 
Opp. City Hall Cor. 46th Street 


Joseph Dudenhoefer Co. 
736-744 National Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


Agents for Covick Company’s Old Established 
‘Brun & Chaix” Brand of 


Absolutely Bure Altar Wines 


(Vinum de Vite) 


Endorsed and recommended to the Clergy by the Most Reverend Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop of 
San Francisco, and the Reverend James P. Cantwell, Chancellor of the Archdiocese, appointed by 
His Grace to supervise the making and distributing of the wines. 


Per Gallen Per Gallen | Per Gallon | Per Gallen BOTTLED 
Burret | Hal |’ Keg | || 25 Bottles | 50 
arr arr eg eg es es 

Dry White Wines : 

$2.00 $2.15 $2.30 $2.45 $16.00 | $31.00 

Chablis, very fine ......-.......++++. 2.25 2.40 2.55 2.70 18.00 35.00 
Dry Red Wines 

2.00 2.15 2.30 2.45 16.00 31.00 

2.25 2.40 2.55 2.70 18.00 35.00 
Sweet Wines 

Pert, Tokay, Malveisie, Muscatel, 

Angelica, Sherry 3.50 3.65 3.80 3.95 24.00 | 46.00__ 


Above Prices are F. O. B. Milwaukee and Include Cooperage and Revenue Tax 


We have the endorsement of His Grace, Most Rev. 8. G. Messmer, D. D.. Archbishop of Milwaukee. 


We are authorized to make shipments to Clergymen in the ae i, | Towa, 
kota, Ohio, Wisconsin, 


Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Michigan, Indiana and Tennessee. 
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Ecclesiastical Art 


Metal Work 


Candelabra No. 3085 


Wright Manufacturing Co., Inc 


127-135 Master Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ask your dealer for the VVRIGHT GOODS 


Altar Boye Cassocks 


We have a very complete stock of Altar Boys’ 
Cassocks, and they cannot be excelled in quality or 
workmanship. 

Our Boys’ Cassocks wear exceptionally well as 
is proven by the many thousands now in use. 


Serge Cassocks 
$9.00 

Poplin Cassocks 

Surplice Illustrated is No. 3070 

Surplices 
$4.35 


We make up our own line of Vestments, 
Surplices, Clergymen’s Shirts. 
Altar Boys’ etc. 


Diederich-Schaefer Co. 


413 Broadway Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Firms With Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels to Repair Them 


BALTIMORE: 


JOHN MURPHY CO., Park Avenue and Clay Street. 


BOSTON: 


BIGELOW KENNARD & CO., 511 Washington Street. 

HENRY A. DOLAN CO., INC., 76 Summer Street. 

THOS. J. FLYNN & CO., 62-64 Essex Street. 

MATTHEW F. SHEEHAN COMPANY, 17 and 19 Beach Street. 
PATRICK J. GILL, 387 Washington Street. 


CHICAGO: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 205-207 W. Washington Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
JOHN P. DALEIDEN Co., 1530-32 Sedgwick Street. 
ECCLESIASTICAL GOODS CO., 984 Milwaukee Ave. 
HUBERT GOTZES, INC., 10 S. La Salle Street. 

D. B. HANSEN & SONS, 27 N. Franklin Street. 

MATRE AND COMPANY, 76 W. Lake Street. 

SPAULDING & CO., Michigan Avenue and Van Buren Street. 


CINCINNATI: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 343 Main Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


FR. PUSTET CO., 436 Main Street. 


CLEVELAND: 


THE R. A. KOCH CO., 1139 Superior Ave. 
NORTHERN OHIO PLATING WORKS, 1501 Columbus Road. 


DENVER: 


JAMES CLARKE CHURCH GOODS HOUSE, 1645 California St. 


MILWAUKEE: 


DIEDERICH-SCHAEFER CO., 413 Broadway. 
A. WERNER, 649 E. Water Street. 


NEW YORK: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay Street. 

(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

BLASE BENZIGER & CO., INCORPORATED, 08-100 Park Place. 
THE FEELEY CO., 10 E. soth Street. 

THE GORHAM COMPANY, sth Avenue and 36th Street. 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 44 Barclay Street. 

FR. PUSTET CO., 52 Barclay Street. 


OMAHA: 


KOLEY AND SON, 1615 Howard Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


H. L. KILNER & CO., 1630 Chestnut Street. 

J. J. McDERMOTT & CO., Room 818, torr Chestnut Street. 
FRANK A. L. LEAHY, 1645 North Third Street. 

LOUIS J. MEYER, INCORPORATED, 804 Walnut St. 
JOSEPH J. O'LOUGHLIN, 141 N. oth Street. 

F C. PEQUIGNOT, 1331 Walnut Street. 

A. A. SHAW, 5813 Windsor Place. 

HERMAN J. WOLF, 600 W. Lehigh Avenue. 

WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., 133 Master Street. 


PITTSBURGH : 


E. J. LETZKUS, 2002 Jenkins Arcade. 


PROVIDENCE: 


W. J. FEELEY CO., 169 S. Angell Street. 
WILLIAM J. FEELEY, 511 Westminster Street. 
THE GORHAM COMPANY, Elmwood. 

W. J. SULLIVAN CO., 96 Jefferson Street. 


ST. LOUIS: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 17 South Broadway. 
MUELLER PLATING CO., 920 Pine St., Imperial Bidg. 


ST. PAUL: 


E. M. LOHMANN CO., 385 St. Peter St. 


STEVENS POINT: STEVEN WALTER COMPANY, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
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SUN SCREEN 


Unequalled ” 


Produces heretofore unattained 


Plastic — Definition — Brilliancy 


Gives Exceptional Results in Daylight 


The Proper Screen for 


Churches, Schools, Colleges, Halls, Etc. 


Produces soit pleasing pictures which will not impair eyesight 


Factory: 


45 Lincoln St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Walker Motion Picture Service, Inc. 
Makers 


Samples and further information on request - 


Offices: 
63 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Wayco Prints 


Religious Pictures suitable for all occasions 


Prayerbook Cards 
; + Mourning Cards 
Ordination and 


Communion Cards 


Station Booklets and 
Communion 


Certificates 


Sheet pictures in 
photogravure 


and genuine photographs of all Religious 


jects 
Write today for our Catalog No. 21 
Order “‘Wayco Prints” from Jour local dealer, or 
direct from 


Wayne Publishing Co. 
1042 Cass Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Van Duzen Bells 
Formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


For over 80 years our bells and chimes 
have given complete satisfaction in cathe- 
drals all over the country. They are 
famous for their full, rich tones, volume 
and durability. 

Only the best bell metal—selected copper 
and tin—is used in our bells. Each bell 


is guaranteed. 
Send for catalogue 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
428-434 East Second Street 
CINCINNATI - - - OHIO 
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BERNHARD FERRING 
AcTARS AND CHURCH FURNITURE 
IN MARBLE AND WooD 
1900 NORTH KEDVALE AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE OFFER YOU IN 


BLYMYER BELLS 


All that you can hope to secure in 
any other bell and we can save you 
considerable money. 


Secure at a reasonable price a bell 
which will be a credit to your church 
and a source of lasting enjoyment. 
Write for our proposition now. It 
= will please you. It will protect you. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


‘-KINETIC 
ORGAN BLOWERS 


Are the accepted stand- 
ard for blowing Church 
Organs everywhere, be- 
cause of their quietness 
of operation, efficiency 
and steadiness of wind 
supply. 

More Kinetics in use in 
Catholic Churches than 
of any other make. 
Nearly 15,000 in use ip 
Churches, Residences, 
Theatres and Public Auditoriums on 
the finest and largest organs. 


A special Kinetie Blower for student organs 


Over 300 Substantial Designs 
Kinetic Engineering Co. 


for 
Cemetery, Church, Hospital, School, Residence Seneue 6066 Baltimore Ave. 


Send for Catalogue a Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co.. Incorporated New York | Boston, Mass. 


920 Stewart Blk., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” ¥ 41 Park Row 15 Exchange St. 


Chicago: 64 E. Van Buren St. 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co. 
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Books Worth While 


LENTEN SERMONS OF THE HOLY YEAR 
By Rev. Tatsot SMITH. 12 mo., cloth $0.75 
THE NEW CHURCH LAW ON MATRIMONY. 
By Rev. Josepu J. C. Perrovits, J.C.D., S.T.D., Catholic Univer- 


sity of America 
With an Introduction by Ricut Rev. THomas J. SHanwan, D. D. 


8vo., Cloth, 480 pages, net $4.50 
EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 3 Volumes 
Vol. I, Dogma; Vol. II, Moral; Vol. III, Worship. net $8.50 
A set of books that meets all demands for the preparation and delivery of sermons, 
STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY 
By the Rev. Reusen Parsons, D.D. 6 vols., 8vo., net $12.00 
LATTER DAY CONVERTS 
By Rev. ALexis CrosnIeR, translated by KATHERINE A.HENNESSy. 16mo.,cloth. $0.50 
CHRIST AND THE GOSPEL, or Jesus the Messiah and Son of God 
By the Rev. Marius Lepin,D.D. 12mo., 570 pp., net $2.00 
THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS CHRIST 
By the Rev. A. Duranp, S.J. 12mo., 340 pp., net $1.50 
THE PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
By the Rev. J. Grimat, $.M. 12mo., 400 pp., net $1.75 


John Joseph McVey, Publisher, 


THE 


The Beneficial Saving Fund Society of Philadelphia 


1200 CHESTNUT STREET 


Deposits, 23 Million Dollars - Number of Depositors, 20,000 
Interest 3.65 % per annum. We solicit the care of your savings. Accounts opened by mail 


“TO. EUROPE 


The whole history of trans-atlantic travel is typified in the growth and develop- 
ment of the Cunard Company, the famous passenger steamship line founded only §j 
eleven years after the first steam propelled vessel had crossed from Europe to ij 
the United States. | 


{ 
1 
From wooden ships to iron and then to steel; from the first crude marine steam | 
engine to the powerful turbine, and now equipped with the finest type of oil-burn- | 
ing engines, the major ships of this noted line always have represented the most 
advanced ideas in construction and equipment, the latest improvements in motive 
power and the highest refinement in the service afforded their passengers. 
AQUITANIA BERENGARIA MAURETANIA 
The World’s Wonder Ship One of the World’s Largest Liners Holder of the “Blue Riband” of the Atlantic 
For Schedules and All Information apply t0 = 
CUNARD-ANEHOR STEAM ‘SHIP LINES 


or their A 


25 Broadway, New York. anches and Agencies 


PURE BEESWAX CANDLES 


For sixty-seven years we have made an ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES- 
WAX CANDLE, which is marketed and guaranteed under the name 


Purissima Brand 


This Candle fills the strictest demands of the Church for use at Mass, and 


: | at no greater actual net cost than the cheaper adulterated grades so commonly 
offered. 

Write for sample and be cenvinced 

= | Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


BRANCHES : 
New York Chicago Boston St. Louis Montreal Mexico City 
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in St John’s Cathedral 
Milwaukee - -Wisconsin 


whe 
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Nave Window 


Tet 
« 


magnificent win- 
dows designed and 
produced by The Royal 
Bavarian Art Glass Es- 
tablishment of GUSTAV 
VAN TREECK, at Munich, 
Germany, today distin- 
guish many of the famed 
churches of this country, 
and the old world. 


In connection with our 
own designing and execu- 
tion of art windows, we 
have the privilege of ex- 
clusively representing the 
VAN TREECK artists, {in 
the United States and 
Canada. 


Sketches and photographs 
will be submitted very 
gladly, without obligation 
on your part. Address: 


WAGNER 
| LARSCHEID 


CO, 
Importers 


Manufacturers 
Designers 


351 E. WATER STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. : 
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This beautiful panel of Calvary was done by the CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS for the 
sanctuary of The Church of Saint Magdalene, Abbeville, Louisiana. Rev. J. R. Bollard, Rector. 


ie all corners of this country are churches and chapels of 
notable beauty—where every detail of decoration was con- 
ceived and executed by these studios. From this broad experi- 
ence we offer a wealth of information and suggestion bearing 
on your own decorating problem—large or small. Sketches, 
photographs, estimates; you have only to request them. 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
STUDIOS 
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GORHAM 


CHURCH 
FURNISHINGS 


| Stained Glass, Alltars, Mosaics, Frescoes, 
Altar Appointments, Sacred Vessels, 
Lighting Fixtures, Tile Flooring. © 


MEMORIALS 


| Windows, Fonts, Tablets, Baptistries, 
Grottos, Mausoleums, Cemetery Crosses, 
Ledger Stones, Headstones. 


Illastrations, Designs and Estimates 
avon application 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 36th STREET NEW YORK 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
480 Washington Street ; 10. So. Wabash Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA, 
Widener Building Metropolitan Building 
THE GORHAM COMPANY announces that it has estab- 


lished an Ecclesiastical Department, for the convenience of their 
patrons, at the downtown branch, 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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FOR THE CHURCH BOOK RACK 


ENZIGER 


BROTHER 


THE 
HOME WORLD 


MOST SUCCESSFUL MISSION BOOKS 


A Cheerful Book 
for Everybody in 
the Family 
Helping to make 
Home 

_ a place of 
Joy and Sunshine 


By 
REV. J. FOX DI BRUNO 


550th Thousand 
388 Pages 


CATHOLIC 
CEREMONIES 
and Explanation of the 
Ecclesiastical Year 
BY FATHER DURAND 


283 Pages and 96 
Illustrations 


POPULAR 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


EXPLANATION OF THE 
GOSPELS 
Adapted by 
LAMBERT-BRENNAN 


367 Pages and 32 Full- 
Page Illustrations 


SACRAMENTALS 
of the 
Holy Catholic Church 
REV. A. LL.D. 
325 Pages 


CHICAGO 
205-7 W, Washington St. 


PRIGES 


CINCINNATI 
343 Main St. 


NOLLVINES3 ONY NOILNGIBLSIO BVINdOd YOs 


FOR EVERYBODY—FOR 


YOUNG AND OLD 


At All Catholic 


Book Stores 


The Ascent of Calvary 


Just Pudlished 


A deeply stirring picture of Our 
J.ord’s Passion and Death—an inter- 
pretation that arouses the soul ‘to the 
full beauty of Christ’s Love. An ex- 
traordinary book. 


By Pere Louis Perroy 


Authorized Translation 
By 
MARIAN LINDSAY 


i2mo. 300 pages, Cloth $1.50 
Postpaid $1.65 


Credentials of Christianity 
God and Myself 

The Hand of God 

You and Yours 


By Martin J. Scott, S. J. 


Four complete books, one complete 
series. Leads from non-Christianity 
to Catholicism and the Catholic home. 
A book for each need, at a remarkable 
price. 


Paper binding, 25c, each 
Whuolesale,-20c. each 
$18.00 per 100, assorted 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


44 Barclay St. 
New. York 


a Friendly Counsels for: 
By 6 | 
CATHOLIC BELIEF CER 
hey 25 CENTS RETAIL 
20 CENTS WHOLESALE SP 
PER 100 ASSORTED 
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